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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PASTUM. 


NLY a few days’ journey from London, and what a contrast! 
Contrasts there are many, no doubt, to the scene of those 
mighty headquarters—they may be found in quiet villages, in leafy 
forest-glades, in the snows of Alpine solitude; but nowhere so striking 
as in such a spot as this ; solitary, not because man’s foot has never 
trodden it, but because man and his dwellings have been swept away. 
Yes, it is hard to believe what the guide-books tell of the once 
populous Greek city under the strong Roman rule—whose lifetime of 
war and trade, of religion and politics, of art and luxury, passed 
on the shores of that deep blue sea, the changing unchangeableness 
whereof alone remains of all the stately beauty of the scene and site. 
All but the mountain chain in the distance, across whose peaks the 
fresh wind is blowing with such refreshing coolness—the sunshine of 
an Italian May, bright enough to make that coolness grateful—and 
these lonely, desolate temples, bare of every ornament, unrelieved by 
any colouring, that stand as the only monument of buried gods and 
men. 

The sun, and the wind, and the sea—this is all that is left to them, 
once thronged by that wonderful race at whose works we gaze 
with reverent delight, marvelling at the new sense they reveal; all 
that is left them of that dazzling faith which had imperial Rome for 
its worshipper, and all the passions of the world on its side! Man, 
with all that man could do or give, has perished around them— 
perished so utterly, that neither palace, nor bath, nor market, nor 
theatre, has left either ruin or trace: but nature spreads at their feet 
a carpet of wild shrubs and flowers, and brings them, in her offering 
of violets, a purer incense than any their altars ever knew. The 
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glory which was of this world, and did this world’s work, is theirs no 
more, and never can return ; but with it is also departed the covenant 
which linked them to its dark dominion ; and they now belong to 
that Spirit who never dwelt in them before, carrying on His mission 
in the realm of thought, whether by the artist’s hand, or the poet’s 
verse, or the silent thanksgiving of the passing traveller, who knows 
in Whom it is his privilege to believe ! 

Some such thoughts as these passed through the mind of Edith 
Bruce, as she sat in the shadow of a massive column, where she had 
been left to rest while her party were reconnoitring at a little dis- 
tance. The Fords and Alice Kerr had joined them a short time 
before ; and as the latter was eager to make a sketch, her friends had 
gone with her to decide on the best position, and assist in the need- 
ful sheltering of herself and her drawing-board from the sun. It was 
happily not a very hot day, and there was a sufficient amount of 
flying cloud to give such effects of light and shadow as made her 
disregard all possible inconvenience. It took some little time, how- 
ever, to fix on a spot perfectly satisfactory to Burlington Ford’s 
fastidious eye. As a critic and connoisseur, he was more agreeable 
and entertaining than Sir Jesse Strahan, and his talk of books and 
authors opened new lines of thought to Alice as she listened ; but he 
had so many startling opinions, and objected so strongly to being con- 
tradicted, that it was rather trying to the patience to draw with him 
at her elbow. By the time she had settled down to her work, Gabriel 
had grown restless, and would have returned to join his wife, but 
for courtesy towards Helen Ford, who seemed inclined to detain him 
in conversation. 

“‘Miss Kerr has a better temper than I have,” she remarked, 
turning to Bruce with a smile. ‘It would drive me wild to be 
lectured the whole time I was doing anything, and not be allowed 
to admire or find fault without permission from the faculty.” 

‘She zs a good-humoured girl,” said Gabriel, cordially. They 
were moving slowly on towards a point of view which Helen had 
wished to reach; and though he felt the sun rather trying, he had no 
choice but to do her pleasure. When they stopped, both were silent 
for a few minutes. Their thoughts had gone to other matters than 
the ruined shrines or vanished people; he was thinking of the 
jewel those ruins at that moment contained—the prize he had so 
hardly won, and whose worth had even exceeded his estimation ; 
and she—it would be hard to say how deep was the sadness that 
ever and anon, as at moments like the present, surged up in, her 
bosom in spite of philosophy, and in spite of pride. 

‘“‘ Does it ever happen to you, Mr. Bruce, as it does ta me, to be 
seized with a spirit of mutiny at the most untoward moments, and 
become cold, prosaic, or censorious, just because you know you are 
expected to be glowing with rapture and admiration? Here we are, 
doing our duty as tourists, and supposed to be in a state of poetical 
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enthusiasm, and perhaps, when I look back upon it six months henee, 
I may persuade myself that such was the case: but at this moment 
I can only think of what I heard my maid Fifine say to the courier 
when he handed her out—that the whole thing was /riste to the 
utmost degree, and not to be named in the same day with the 
Madeleine !” 

“I am always sorry for people who are taken to see what they 
cannot understand,” said Gabriel, ‘‘and I rather wondered at your 
bringing her. I suppose she liked the drive.” 

“Oh, yes; she and Peretti are on such friendly terms, she could 
not have allowed him to sit alone. But, frankly and honestly, what 
is there in this scene that you admire so much ? ” 

‘“‘T have not gone into that question: perhaps the atmosphere I 
carry about me now lends colouring to all I see ; but surely you are 
joking. Your taste is too good not to make you sensible of what a 
picture lies before you. I could envy that child, Alice, her power 
of re-producing it. Look how soft those shadows are—and the colour 
of the sea between the columns—where can we find such except in 
this climate ? ” 

“‘T grant you the colouring and the shadows ; but the ruins them- 
selves—shall I tell you what they make me think of most? Of 
what our lives will appear to us when we look back at them, and re- 
member what we meant them to be.” 

He looked at her compassionately, for there was no mistaking the 
bitterness of soul with which she spoke; but the answer which rose 
to his lips he was too kind-hearted to utter. Before he had found 
another, she went on with increasing vehemence. 

“IT mean whatI say. If any prophet had told the people of this 
place, when it was a busy town, that at such a time such a change 
would be, and Britons, or their representatives, would come all this 
way to moralise over it, would he have been believed? And if you 
and I could be shown in a glass what twenty years may bring, how 
many piles of ruin, of blanks where palaces stood, would our cities 
have to show?” 

“One ruin, at least, they would not have for me,” said Gabriel ; 
“even this scene might preach that sermon, Miss Ford. That deep 
blue line has not lost a shade of colour for the fact that victims 
smoke no more on old Poseidon’s altar; and nothing that death or 
trouble has in store can change the fact in my life, which is its 
greatest treasure.” 

“‘ Take care, Mr. Bruce ; boasting of happiness used to make the 
gods jealous, you know; and ..you have been such a favourite of 
fortune, it is time for the tide to turn, and give others a chance.” 

He smiled a little sadly. ‘‘I wish my friends a full share in the 
good fortune,” he said, ‘“‘but not in the bad times that went before 
it. I was nearly losing all, more than once.” 

“Don’t talk of it!” was her hasty rejoinder, “it will not bear 
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thinking about. You were treated cruelly, and it is hard for me to 
believe that it was all the fault of my old friend Sir Matthew. To 
be sure, he had a horror of what people call genteel poverty, and 
wisely brought up his daughters in the same. Look at Clare Carroll 
—she is charming as a rich man’s wife; but take away her pretty 
dresses and luxurious appurtenances, and she would be miserable 
herself, and make her husband so. People are not accountable for 
their education—these things become a part of you—you cannot 
help it.” 

“Whether you can or not, Miss Ford, I must correct your judg- 
ment on one point. No injustice, no cruelty, can be laid to the 
charge of Sir Matthew Leicester or anyone else. It was my own 
doing, of my own free will. The prize was well worth the labour ; 
and now that I look back, it is partly in astonishment at my own 
presumption, partly in gratitude for the victory. I hope I may some 
day find Sir Jesse Strahan doing the same.” 

Her start was so violent as almost to startle him ; and, through the 
mist that rose to her eyes, temple and landscape became blurred and 
indistinct, as if the Italian atmosphere had been that of a London 
fog. Pride came to her assistance, and the tears burnt inwardly, but 
did not fall. 

‘Sir Jesse is a man of the world,” she said, with a slight laugh, 
‘and will say whatever is correct on such occasions, no doubt. He 
certainly deserves some compensation, whether he will find it or not.” 

‘“¢ Compensation ?” repeated Gabriel, looking her full in the face. 

Whatever she had meant by the word, she endeavoured to cover 
it, by hastily asking if he had seen Sir Jesse’s unfortunate child. 

No, never: he had heard that she was rather peculiar. 

“ Peculiar ?” said Miss Ford, “ that is a mild word. He brought 
her to see me, and of course I was as agreeable as I could be, but I 
declare the sight of her strange ways made me almost ill. It is a 
real misfortune in the family ; and instead of keeping her at school, 
or in the country, her grandmother must needs bring her up to town, 
and actually tells people that those diamonds were being kept for 
her to wear when she growsup! It is a very odd business about 
them altogether. Captain Mitchell suggested that the good lady 
knew where they were, and had put them out of sight lest she should 
have to give them up.” 

*‘T thought they were her own.” 

“That is the question ; Sir Jesse is cautious, evidently not liking 
to say a word against her; but he clearly implied they were actually 
the property of his late wife, otherwise he should never have allowed ° 
her to wear them. I wonder what Edith thinks of the whole 
matter ?” 

‘Edith is more interested about Grace Pyne than any other part 
of the story. She will be for starting home to look for her if we 
don’t take care: which is more than she would do for the diamonds.” 
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“Of course she knows she has only to express a wish for such 
things, and she would have them. It is not likely she would care 
much about Mrs. Salisbury’s. But at one time we all believed that 
they belonged to Sir Jesse Strahan.” 

He made no answer. She knew she was annoying him: but it was 
almost a relief to her own pain to be able to inflict pain on another, 
even though she shared what she gave. A signal from her brother, 
which she had at first disregarded, being repeated with some im- 
patience, she observed it was time to return to Alice Kerr, only she 
would not overtax Mr. Bruce’s politeness. 

“If I give you a headache with standing in the sun, Miss Thirza 
will never forgive me. I am sure it is aching now.” 

Gabriel did not deny it: but, having escorted her back to her 
companions, gladly returned to his wife. 

“What a relief!” he exclaimed, as he threw himself on the ground 
at her feet; ‘‘ rest and comfort are always to be found near you. How 
I lived five years without you I cannot imagine. Still less, how I 
should live without you now.” 

“It frightens me to hear you say that,” said Edith, caressing the 
head he had laid on her knee. 

“*What? do you say, like Miss Ford, that the gods are jealous of 
too much happiness ? ” 

“ Not exactly : but I feel, at times, as if I should never come up to 


your estimate. If you only knew how unlike your ideal woman the 
real one too often is—how many failures, disappointments, mistakes 


”? 


I could tell you of 

** Perhaps you have made another: but you must chance that now. 
It was in the bond that we should begin with a full purse, but how 
soon it would be emptied was left to our own discretion. My belief 
is that you were made for a poor man’s wife.” 

“‘T might hope to be fit for it in time, by dint of trying. It isa 
post of honour, as well as of difficulty.” 

“Well, you may have to fill it yet, Edith, You know what we 
decided when I was arranging with Carroll: we preferred sharing his 
risks to leaving him at other people’s mercy. I am inclined to think 
there is rough weather coming, and that he knows it.” 

“So soon? But he would never have allowed you to put in so 
much of your money, if he had thought the risk would be as great as 
this.” 

** Anyhow, by Alice Kerr’s account, the poor fellow is not in good 
spirits ; and somehow or other, I have a feeling as if we ought to 
be there. Would it be a great disappointment—one among «the 
many you speak of—if we were to cut our tour rather short, and get 
back to Hartley and Clare ?” 

“Oh, Gabriel, how glad Clare would be! She keeps a journal 
letter going every day, and I can see she is not well, and misses me 
sadly—but I was so full of you, and of the perfect rest of being with 
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you alone, that it was making me selfish. We will just show Alice 
the wonders we promised her, and then give her her choice—whether 
to return with us, or go on with the Fords.” 

“Humph! I should rather be inclined to decide that question 
without consulting her at all. I don’t want that innocent brain to 
get bewildered by Burlington’s philosophy, however amusing to him 
the process may be. At present she does not listen to more than 
half he says, nor understand a quarter; but she might in time, 
and, judging by the effect on your friend Helen, would be none the 
happrer for the process. Hers is a wretched case, Edith—what can 
we do for her?” 

**T have asked myself that several times. I know she is unhappy, 
but she will not let me approach the subject.” 

‘*‘She is going to marry a man for whom she does not care one 
button—I could tell that by her voice—and her own misery makes 
her envious of other people’s content. I daresay, if she saw us ina 
little fresh trouble, she would not hate us quite so much as she does 
now.” 

** Hate us, Gabriel ? What makes you think that?” 

‘“‘ My experience among enemies, I suppose. I do not mean that 
she would hurt a hair of your head or mine, but if a word of hers 
could just rub a bit of the gilding off our fire-new happiness, she is 
not the woman to spare it.” 

** According to that theory, the sooner the rough weather comes, 
the better for her friendship. And yet she seemed so pleased to see 
us again, and took real pains to arrange the meeting. I do not believe 
you would have thought of this expedition, if they had not made a 
point of it, and planned it all out.” 

“‘T daresay not; in which case we owe them something. What 
a place this is, when one comes to think of it, for you and me, 
divided as we were, to be sitting in so quietly—dreaming, wise folks 
would say, over a Paradise of our own, as securely as if the world 
had never seen the fall of a stronghold, or the desolation of a 
shrine !” 

Her heart was too full to answer in words. ‘There are thoughts 
which at times lie too deep for the lips to utter; but words were not 
required to explain the meaning of the pressure her hand laid on 
his brow. Their souls were proficient in that silent language of inter- 
communion by which two who love can exchange thought and feel- 
ing even when both are silent ; and all that was best in either nature 
derived hourly strength from being twined round the other. 

The rapid improvement in Gabriel’s health had enabled his wife to 
enjoy the beauty they had looked upon together ; and if it be too bold 
a word to say their happiness had been for a brief moment perfect, it 
had been great enough to be laid up in her heart as a subject of 
thankfulness as long as she lived. It had been rest and comfort, and 
she had accepted it as a gift. With the renewal of social intercourse 
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had come back the breath of care ; and it would be no longer possible 
to linger by the stream and sit under the shadow while others were 
struggling in the deep waters, or carrying their burdens in the noon- 
tide sun. The news that Alice brought, confirmed by Tiny’s letters 
and Gabriel’s opinion, seemed like a call back to work; and in the 
new strength that filled soul and body, it must have been a formid- 
able task that would not have found her willing. 

Their friends had joined them in time to go to Naples together, 
and thence they had made this expedition, sleeping at Salerno. The 
arrangements about carriages, &c., had been left to Burlington Ford’s 
experience and the energy of his obliging courier, Peretti, whom he 
had engaged on Sir Jesse Strahan’s recommendation. Peretti, a 
dark, active fellow, who talked English, French, and Italian, and all 
badly, was very popular with his employers, and especially with the 
French maid whom Miss Ford had engaged in Paris. If he had not 
all the experience in Continental travelling that he ought to have had, 
his readiness and audacity covered his blunders, and Mademoiselle 
Fifine’s tact never failed to come in to his aid. Alice had very soon 
discovered how little he really knew, but one hint to that effect was 
so decidedly put down as to prevent her offering a second. 

There had been some talk at the hotels about the well-known 
topic of brigands, and a good deal of fun had been made of Alice’s 
eager desire to see one; but the courier, when applied to, by no 
means shared the hilarity of his master, and would not agree to any 
plan for visiting Pzestum, unless he could make sure of trusty com- 
rades to drive the carriages. He went on beforehand to make due 
preparations, and the result had so far justified his experience; the 
horses had gone well, the hamper of luncheon had been unexcep- 
tionable, and there was every prospect of a pleasant drive back, if 
they did not put it off too long. As it was, no one showed signs of 
moving ; Alice was absorbed in her drawing, and Burlington Ford 
was too well amused by watching its progress, and hearing himself 
talk, to heed any hints of his sister’s about the time. It was not till 
after several private consultations with Fifine, who could not conceive 
how people could come so far to look at anything so dull and 
hideous, that Peretti ventured at last to approach his master, and 
suggest that they had some distance to go. 

There was an outcry of dismay at fant, but Helen supported the 
prudent side, and it was agreed that Peretti should go and summon 
the drivers, who had put up their horses at a little inn, the only 
house within sight; while they were putting to, the drawing might 
possibly be finished, and Alice worked with all her strength, feeling 
as if she would have given a year or two of life—say, after eighty, 
or thereabouts—to be allowed to sit still for an hour longer. It 
seemed an incredibly short time before wheels and dust announced 
themselves: and she was too much occupied in securing her hoard 
and colours to attend, at first, to the discussion that was taking place, 
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till called upon, suddenly, to give her voice in the proposed arrange- 
ments. 

Then she became aware that only one carriage was forthcoming. 
The other, to the despair of Peretti, had met with an accident to the 
wheels ; and it could not be used till the blacksmith had been, whom 
the driver had gone off to fetch. How long the whole matter would 
take he could not say, but he shrewdly suggested that the delay 
might be considerably shortened by his presence; and, therefore, if 
the ladies would trust themselves to him, he proposed to drive after 
his comrade as fast as possible, and make sure that he did not go to 
sleep on the way. Indeed, they might be able to secure another 
carriage, which could be sent back for the gentlemen—only, there 
was no time to be lost. He was ready to die of grief that this should 
have happened, but what more could he do? The carriage would 
not hold them all, and it was not safe for any one of the party to be 
left alone. 

Gabriel saw no difficulty in the matter ; the ladies would go on, of 
course, and Burlington and he would follow on foot; but to this Mr. 
Ford made an expressive grimace of dissatisfaction, and Mrs. Bruce, 
striking in with the decision of one to whom all must give way, 
refused to be separated from her husband. And after a great deal of 
talking on all sides, it ended in the brother and sister, accompanied 
by Fifine (who had shown lively symptoms of impending hysterics), 
setting off under Peretti’s escort, promising to send back help, of 
some sort or other, without a moment’s needless delay. Alice’s 
choice had been to remain, with some secret idea of getting another 
hour at her sketch; but when Burlington was beginning to suggest 
that he should remain also, his sister’s alarmed entreaty for his 
protection became so vehement, that he could only acquiesce with a 
shrug. 

The three who were left behind stood watching the departing 
carriage in silence till it was out of sight. 

“Well, ladies,” said Gabriel, as they turned and looked at each 
other, ‘‘ this is a curious predicament for you, and a splendid oppor- 
tunity for me. Of course it is all a trick, and we shall have the 
brigands here presently. What would the Ironhand say if he could 
see us at this minute ?” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A SURPRISE FOR MR. FORREST. 


THE weather had shown symptoms of changing while this was going 
on; and though the prospect of being caught in the rain might not 
be agreeable, all rejoiced in the comparative coolness of the air, and 
Alice was privately of opinion that the delay was a very good thing. 
She had hardly had any undisturbed enjoyment of her friends before ; 
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and it was delightful now to explore the temples in their company, 
Edith producing for the public benefit the information she had been 
collecting out of guide-books, and Gabriel trying hard to supplement 
it from the recollections of school-day studies—a treasury not so 
well stored, he confessed, as it ought to have been. Apologising for his 
deficiencies, he observed that if he had only had the brains of the Iron- 
hand, he should have been a much better scholar. This led toa 
discussion on the merits of the absent Martin, when he took occasion 
to thank Alice for the share she had had in drawing that good fellow 
out of his shell—a work which very few would have been able to 
accomplish so easily. 

“‘ There was a poor dog once, which had been brutally hurt, and ran 
for shelter into the barrack yard where I was giving an order,” said 
Gabriel. ‘‘ He was a powerful beast, and as he lay panting and glaring 
before the stable door, he looked so wild and savage in his fright and 
pain, that none of the men liked to go nearhim. I was considering, 
myself, how to get into his confidence, and not into his mouth, when up 
came a little girl, the colour-sergeant’s child, walked straight up to the . 
poor beast, sat down by his side, and put her arm round his neck. 
I never was so frightened in my life for a moment, as he might have 
killed her before I could possibly cut him down; but, if you will 
believe it, he was tame directly, licked her fingers, and let her do 
with him just as she liked.” 

“And did he recover?” 

“Oh, yes; he lived to be the pet of the company and to get me 
into no end of trouble, for he was an incorrigible poacher. You put 
me very much in mind of little Bess.” 

“T hope you will not get into trouble again, then. It would be 
very odd if I were afraid of Mr. Martin, after he had been so very 
kind to me. I don’t think,” continued Alice, emboldened by the 
kind sympathy in Edith’s eyes, “that either of you ever half under- 
stood what you did that day when I met you first—how utterly help- 
less and miserable I was, till you took me under your care, nor how 
I enjoyed the journey afterwards—feeling so safe, as if nothing could 
touch me!” 

“You were not even afraid of Wily Wilkins, I remember,” said 
Gabriel, smiling. 

“Not a bit then: but I have been since. I am almost certain I 
heard him one day at Highlevels.” 

He begged her to explain: which she readily did, and perceived 
that her narrative made a serious impression. 

“T wonder what Grace Pyne could tell us about it,” he said at 
ast. 

“You do not suspect her, Gabriel?” said Edith, anxiously. 

“TI do not know what to think. There is something about it all 
that makes me feel, more and more, that we ought to be on the scene 
of action, get at the bottom of this worry, and have done with it. 
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Alice, shall you think us very shabby if we take you home sooner 
than we promised—postponing Italian art to a happier opportunity ?” 

“ Are you going home, then, so soon?” 

“We had been talking it over,” said Edith, “ and think it will be 
better to do so. But if you would rather stay with the Fords, for the 
sake of study ‘d 

“‘T would rather go back with you. Mr. Ford is very clever, and 
all that, but I don’t care for him. I like talking to Mr. Martin 
much better—he is so much more original, and says what he really 
means. I only wish one thing - 

“What ?” said Gabriel, kindly, as she hesitated with a blush. 

“Only that you would let me be in your confidence, like Martin 
and Joel. I would show you that I could be quite as faithful.” 

**T should think you would. Come—Mrs. Bruce has had standing 
about enough for the present, and if we can find her a seat, you shall 
hear all I can tell.” 

There was much to interest both hearers in what he told: Edith 
knew the leading facts already, but many of the details were new, even 
to her; and so fully was her attention absorbed, that she not only 
forgot the flight of time, but also her own increasing sense of fatigue. 
The heat of the weather during the last few days had tried her 
strength, and the lassitude against which she had been contending 
during the whole of the present excursion, betrayed itself to her 
husband’s eyes, in spite of her attempt to conceal it. He glanced at 
his watch and then at the distance, muttering an observation by no 
means complimentary either to courier or blacksmith. 

‘Never mind,” said Edith, cheerfully, ‘‘a scene such as this is so 
rare, we must not grumble at being detained in it. Have you be- 
spoken Alice’s sketch, by the way? It will be a valuable memento of 
our adventure in a place where we three never expected to meet.” 

“Ts it still to be had for the bespeaking ?—that is the point,” said 
Gabriel. ‘‘I thought Burlington had taken care of that.” 

“He has nothing to do with it,” protested Alice. ‘If you like it, 
that is enough ; but I only wish I could just give it another half-hour. 
The clouds, you see, have passed off, and the shadows are so 
exquisite—would you mind my going back to that point where I 
began, till we hear the carriage coming ? ” 

‘‘ But there is nothing for you to sit upon.” 

‘J do not mind how long I stand when I am interested.” 

Her heart was evidently in the matter. A glance was exchanged 
between her friends; which resulted in Gabriel, having arranged a 
resting-place for his bride to the best of his ability and resources, 
taking possession of the artist’s drawing materials, and announcing 
his purpose of superintending her work, perhaps of administering 
some wholesome criticism. It was no use arguing with people who 
settled things so quietly, and Gabriel assured her it was high time she 
understood that his nerves never would endure argument; they were 
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only just capable of standing the wear and tear of his own opinions 
—not anyone’s else. 

‘Then do you always mean to have your own way in the world ?” 

‘“‘ Always—when my wife, and my wife’s confidential attendants, 
and Martin, and Joel, have had theirs. Of course they must be 
served first—at least, they will try for it. Now then, is there a drop 
of water left for you? Yes, luckily this flask was not touched. If 
it had been Burlington’s Chateau Margaux, I doubt if we should have 
had the trouble of taking care of it.” 

They moved away accordingly, and Edith’s eyes followed them as 
they went, though so completely was her resting-place shadowed by 
the massy column above her head, that they could hardly see her 
when they looked back. For a while their movements amused her ; 
then her thoughts began naturally to turn upon the scenes her hus- 
band had been describing ; and as she remembered for whose sake he 
had encountered those risks, it seemed to her as if her whole life’s 
devotedness would be too little to give in return. Proof after proof 
of his truth and tenderness passing through her mind, she was fast 
losing herself in a soft, happy dream—all the happier for its founda- 
tion of waking reality—when it was suddenly dispelled in a manner 
that sent the blood to her heart, and, for a moment, suspended her 
breathing. 

Creeping swiftly along, with bowed head and wary foot, his eyes 
ever and anon glancing towards the unconscious pair, now busy over 
the drawing, the figure of a man passed noiselessly across the temple, 
and disappeared. Another followed; who also vanished. And then a 
third, armed with a gun, took up a position behind acolumn, as if to 
observe what happened, keeping his weapon in readiness for action, 
but his person carefully in the shadow. 

All that she had heard and read about Italian brigandage flashed 
across Edith’s brain, and it required a powerful effort of self-control 
to keep her reasoning faculties clear for the alarming emergency. It 
was evident that she had not yet been observed ; the attention of the 
thieves, if such they were, being fixed on the other two. It was so 
long past the hour when their carriage ought to have arrived, that it 
could not be far distant; a signal, could it only be given, might at 
once give warning to Gabriel, and quicken the pace of the expected 
succour. The question was—how could a signal be given ? 

By one of those strange mental processes which are so completely 
beyond the rule and measure of our philosophy, an anecdote she had 
heard years ago related by her father, illustrative of the coolness and 
heroism displayed by an officer’s wife in India in the hour of danger, 
came back almost unconsciously to her memory, and was hailed as 
an inspiration. ; 

Rising cautiously to her feet, and imitating the tactics of the 
enemy, she glided from column to column, still keeping in the rear 
of the sentinel; who, little aware of being so intently watched, 
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remained nearly as motionless as the pillar by which he stood. When 
Edith was within about thirty yards of his post, he bent a little 
forwards, raising the muzzle of his piece, and she had a clear view of 
his profile against the sky. 

It was a face she had seen that morning, as she returned from an 
early walk; that of a man who was in eager conversation with 
Peretti. The latter had appeared much annoyed by his importunity, 
and dismissed him with some sharpness. And now he was here, on 
such an errand as this! Indignation was her first emotion—her 
next, a thrill of new terror. If this were indeed a plot, and they had 
been intentionally betrayed, for what purpose had Peretti done it ? 
He came from England—the Fords engaged him on Sir Jesse’s 
recommendation—he was with them at Dover—ha! and was it not 
there that Gabriel thought he recognised the voice of the man who 
struck him down? Was this all part of that conspiracy against him, 
which met them at every turn? O merciful Heaven! spread a shield 
over him once more !—and give me, but for an hour, the courage 
and strength of a man! 

The two confederates, who had availed themselves of such cover 
as could be afforded by the long grass and tangled weeds to get 
behind the object of their pursuit, were now crouching in a dry 
ditch, partly masked by fragments of stone, whence they could recon- 
noitre the ground, and select a favourable moment for their attack. 
Apparently, the capture of an English gentleman was not expected 
to be very easy work, for it was some little time before a white hand- 
kerchief, the appointed signal to their comrade, was shown for a 
moment, responded to immediately by a change of attitude on his 
part. Putting one knee to the ground, and making a rest for his 
gun of the other, he had just stooped his head for a deliberate aim, 
when a shawl was suddenly flung over his eyes, and his weapon 
pushed aside. In his terror and confusion he pulled the trigger, 
and the sharp report rang out on the stillness, followed by a piercing 
cry. 


“What was that? <A gun?” 

“Yes, anda scream. Make that fellow get on, sir, will you? or 
I shall take the reins myself.” 

The speakers were seated in an open carriage-and-four, and a 
significant sentence from the first had its immediate effect on the 
driver, who put his horses into a gallop. The temples came into 
sight ; they swept along the road like the wind. But the hearts of the 
two Englishmen were throbbing with so much impatience that they 
could hardly wait till the smoking steeds were pulled up, before they 
both leaped to the ground, followed by a boy in a tattered red shirt 
and cap, and trousers grimed with coal and tar, who had been 
perched at the back of the carriage. Before either of the three had 
decided which way to turn, a joyful cry from a woman’s voice dis- 
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pelled all doubt, and Alice Kerr rushed up, breathless, with extended 
hands. 

‘Mr. Carroll! Mr. Martin! Oh, this is a relief indeed! Did 
you meet the others? Did they send you for us?” 

Her agitation was so great that she hardly knew what she was 
saying, and, between laughing and crying, was so nearly in hysterics 
that it was some minutes before she could make herself intelligible. 
No, no, she was not hurt—it was a man who had been shot, and 
they didnot know who had done it, but Mr. Bruce was there, trying 
to get him out of the ditch—hark ! he was calling for help. And 
she would have rushed back, but Hartley stopped her, told Martin to 
take her to the carriage, and went to assist Gabriel himself. Under 
other circumstances, Martin would have been foremost to do the 
same, but his first thought now was to soothe the frightened girl, 
who, he found, was trembling from head to foot, and clung to his 
supporting arm as if she could not stand without it. 

“Poor little bird!” he murmured, compassionately, pressing her 
arm in his, and looking down at her tear-stained cheeks with a 
tenderness that transformed the whole cast of ‘his dark features. 
“You have been cruelly startled ; but don’t be afraid, I’ll take care of 
you. They should not have brought you out here, and left you like 
this; but 7’/7 not leave you again till you are safe. I only wish I 
had never let you come alone with those people: they had no idea 
how precious you were !” 

He had taken the best possible method of restoring Alice’s senses. 
She could hardly believe her own ears, and still less her own eyes, 
when she looked up in his, and saw they were soft and glistening. 
Instinctively she drew herself away from his support, and was begin- 
ning an answer in defence of her absent friends, when the sound of 
a sharp whistle brought back her alarm, and she pointed in terror to 
the ruined temple. 

“She is there—in there—and the robbers must be with her! they 
are whistling for the rest of the gang! Oh, what shall we do?” 

He caught her up in his arms, placed her in the carriage, and shut 
the door. 

You will be all right there,” he said, “and I’ll see after the whistling.” 

And with a bound and stride or two he was out of sight, leaving 
her divided between shame at her own cowardice, and admiration of 
his gallantry. There was little opportunity for displaying the latter ; 
but the object that met his eyes was startling enough, for it was the 
face and form of Edith Bruce, leaning against a grey column, and 
resembling it in hue and rigidity. The boy in the red shirt, from 
whom the whistle had proceeded, was standing at a little distance, 
gazing at her with much perplexity. 

“She give me a turn, she did,” was his remark, as Martin appeared. 
“T almost thought it was the waxworks. What have they been and 
done to her ?” 
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“‘ Mrs. Bruce,” said Martin, gently, taking her by the hand. The 
touch and the sound were not without effect ; the stiffness relaxed, and 
her eyes lost some of their stony glare. But she was unable to speak. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Bruce, you are tired, and the carriage is outside—will you 
come?” And he drew her a few steps forward. She stopped sud- 
denly short, gasping out a question. “Is he dead ?” 

“Who, madam ?” 

‘‘Mr. Bruce. I heard the shot and the cry ; and you are come to 
break the news, I know. You will take me to him now, won’t you?” 
she added, in a voice so strangely quiet that it went to his heart. 

“The Captain is close by, madam—you shall go to him directly ;” 
and he made a sign to the boy, which the quick wit of the latter 
comprehended’ at once. He darted off like an arrow: and before 
Edith knew what was being done to her, she was in the carriage in 
Gabriel’s arms. 

It took a little while to bring back her colour, and calm her fluttering 
pulse after the terrible shock she had received; but his voice and 
caresses seemed to give her, new life, and a burst of tears having 
relieved her brain, she was able by degrees to regain composure, and 
explain what had taken place. The courage which had kept her up, 
while the peril was imminent, had given way when she imagined that 
the cry had proceeded from her husband : who might have been injured 
through her interference—and she knew nothing of what had passed 
afterwards. The discharged gun was lying a few yards from the spot 
where it had been fired, and the fellow who fired it had escaped, 
as well as the comrade of the wounded man; leaving the latter to 
the generosity of the forestieri, to whom he roundly declared that he 
was the victim of some mistake, being himself in charity with all the 
world, and the most innocent of human beings. 

What to do with him was the difficulty; but their driver, who took 
a lively interest in the whole affair, contrived at last to procure the 
assistance of some herdsmen, and arrange for his being conveyed to 
a cottage, where he would be taken care of till the police, if required, 
could examine him. His wound was slight, and Gabriel promised 
the peasants ample reward if they attended to him properly. 

‘“‘ And if you let him escape before the police come up,” added 
Hartley Carroll, in English, ‘I shall be disposed to reward you double. 
The last thing any of us want is to be let in for a prosecution.” 

He was in a fever of impatience to get them all safely seated in 
the carriage, with the horses’ heads turned homewards. “TI’ll tell 
you everything as we go along,” was his .answer to Edith’s inquiries, 
“but such sight-seeing as this is a little too exciting to be pleasant, 
and I want to know you are all actually under cover. It is lucky, 
Edith, my dear, that there are no more of you to be married; my 
hair would turn grey very soon if things went on like this.” 

The driver, who, while refreshing his horses with a mouthful of corn, 
had cast several anxious glances at the sun, seconded . Hartley’s re- 
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marks by a muttered one of his own—that they had a long way to go 
on a lonely road: and the party taking the hint, were soon in their 
seats, only waiting for Martin. In another minute or two he appeared, 
followed by his small satellite—the latter with an air of great importance, 
and very much out of breath, shouldering the unloaded gun. 

‘“‘ Up with you behind and guard the rear,” said Hartley. “ All safe, 
Ironhand ?” 

“ As far as one can see. But you might hide a dozen men easily 
in some of those places. The sooner we are off, the better.” 

A few words in Hartley’s best Italian were responded to on‘the 
coachman’s part by a smiling nod and a crack of his whip; and the 
carriage rolled swiftly away, without a word of regret from any of the 
travellers at leaving the scene behind. The adventure had been 
trying enough to destroy all sense of the picturesque or the sublime. 
It was not till they had gone a couple of miles that Edith thought 
of looking back, and then for the first time recognised the tanned face 
and saucy grin of Bill Close. 

Her exclamation of surprise caught Martin’s ear as he sat on the box. 

“Ves,” he said, “that is a present I am taking home to Mr. 
Forrest. The good gentleman will sleep all the better for knowing 
such a precious article is safe.” . 

Edith looked at the boy ; who evidently quailed beneath her eye. 
She only said, in a tone of gentle reproach, that she could not have 
believed one of their boys would ever have served them so. 

“‘T say, Mr. Martin, you know you promised to speak a word for 
me—you know I’ve done what I could, and stood by you faithful, 
now didn’t I?” cried Bill Close, clutching the gun so viciously that 
it was a fortunate circumstance it had been discharged. Martin re- 
sponded to the appeal, and gave his master a significant glance 
which he well understood. 

“T think, if Mrs. Bruce will kindly look over bygones, we may 
make something of the youngster yet. As far as I can make out, he 
was taken in by a rogue, and has had a hard time of it since : and he 
has done us a good turn to-day, as Mr. Carroll can bear witness.” 

‘Indeed he has,” said Hartley; ‘‘ we should not have been here 
now but for him. I was quite on a wrong scent about your move- 
ments, when that runaway student turned up on the quay at Naples, 
and told us where you were gone. Now then, my good friends, I 
have something serious to say to you. The sooner we are out of this 
scrape the better. Just let me hear your story first, and then I will 
tell you as much as is necessary of mine.” 

Their story was soon told. ‘Though Edith could not recall her 
own share without a shudder. It did not escape Hartley’s notice. 

“Tt comes to this,” he said, with an earnestness unlike his ordi- 
nary careless manner: “there has been a plot to rob you—of that: we 
are morally certain—and Martin and I, having received a private hint 
that it would be so, have travelled night and day to help you out of 
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it. We must not betray confidence ; but we know, from a sure source, 
that Ford’s courier is in league with your enemies, Bruce—and [ 
believe it is to him you are indebted for that knock on the head, as 
well as for the fire at St. Edmund’s. Our young scamp behind knows 
all about that. Poor Edith !—it is an atrocious thing altogether ; but 
they have not got him yet, my dear, and shan’t get him, if we can 
help it. Only see here—we have not a shadow of proof as to this 
last business. None of you were assaulted ; and they might swear, 
through thick and thin, that the lady took alarm at nothing—that the 
fellow was aiming at a mark, or a crow, or what you please, but never 
dreamed of injuring the English strangers. Indeed, they might turn 
the tables upon us, and bring in a heavy action for the shot that hit 
the wrong man. What we have to do is to appear unconscious of 
any harm having been intended, and get home as fast as we can. I 
shall warn Burlington privately about his treasure, and leave him to 
do as he thinks proper: but we’ll be off to-morrow by the first train, 
Bill Close and all.” 

“Will the police be satisfied with our leaving the matter un- 
settled ?” asked Gabriel. 

“Trust that to me; I have had dealings with Italian justice before. 
They will be too glad to be saved trouble, especially if we defray all 
expenses. It takes some time for them to begin an affair, but woe 
betide us if we have to wait for the end of it. And, to tell you the 
truth, I shall be glad to get that boy safely out of the country, for 
they will know he gave evidence against them, and may find a surer 
way of revenge.” 

‘‘ But how came he among them ?” asked Gabriel. 

“ Well, the fact is (with all due respect to St. Edmund’s) that that 
select neighbourhood abounds with rogues, and our young friend was 
unwise enough to let them use him as a cat’s-paw, after which they 
knew better than to let him come under old Davie’s hand again. They 
put him on board a boat, manned partly by English and partly by 
Italians, and there he got enough of the rope’s end, I fancy, to make 
him home-sick. At any rate, it was of his own accord that he made 
himself known to the Ironhand, and put us on the right scent. He 
says that courier went on board the vessel before he left Naples to 
engage one of the hands to help him—I presume in the job of to-day. 
Bill knew him again, in spite of his altered costume, as a certain 
Tonio, who had been among his old tempters, and a great ally of a 
certain Mr. Jones.” 

“Oh, Hartley !” 

** Aye, it is so, my dear; we are all in deep water, but I mean to 
do my best to pull you out of it. Mind what I say and do, and take 
your cue from me. Here comes the storm—I thought we should 
hardly get in without a wetting. Anything for variety. The last time 
I was here was early in March, and I was nearly cut in two with 
tramontana.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
WAR TO THE KNIFE. 


Helen Ford, to Sir Fesse Strahan. 
‘* NAPLES. 

«. , . By this time you have, of course, seen the curious versions of 
our story, as given by the correspondents of English newspapers. We 
have been taken by brigands—the brigands have been taken by us; 
we have been the victims of a political conspiracy—we are the most 
dangerous of conspirators ourselves; we were murdered one day, 
and brought to justice the next. And, as a natural result of such 
contradictory evidence, we have been decidedly in fashion here, and 
everybody turns to look round at the strangers who had the encounter 
with the banditti. That neither of us set eyes on any of them, or 
knew anything about the business till it was over, matters not at all. 
I heard myself spoken of by an argumentative Italian as the English- 
woman who shot the brigand chief, and am not sure that my portrait 
has not been already exhibited in character—not quite so happy a like- 
ness as Alice Kerr would have drawn. 

“The real hero and heroine, as you know, ran away directly after 
the battle, and Burlington says they took the real brigand with them. 
It certainly is a very singular thing, that Mr. Bruce should be always 
meeting with these adventures, which befall nobody else ; and still 
more so, that somebody in England should have known all about this 
one beforehand, and arrived just as it was going on. You will say, as 
I did at first—he arrived to the rescue, bringing Hartley Carroll 
with him—but how did he know it? that is the question. I begin 
myself to think it was rather suspicious, but when Burlington dropped 
a hint to that effect, our friend took it up so hotly, they would have 
quarrelled had not my brother apologised. Peretti took the whole 
affair so much to heart, I was rather afraid there might have been a 
quarrel there; but he contented himself with resigning his situation, 
and left us at an hour’s notice—almost broken-hearted, says my 
Parisian, Fifine, who visited his wrongs on me, and was worse than 
useless for two days. Her temper is something alarming, but she is 
a genius in her way, and one must put up with something. I have 
seen a costume that would be charming for dear Myra, but which 
only French hands could make, or put on properly. 

“ My love to the dear original child. I have a set of filigree orna- 
ments for her, which will, I hope, give pleasure. Apropos—does 
Burlington’s brigand theory throw any light on the mystery of the 
diamonds? Somebody must have been behind scenes—that there can 
be no doubt about—and if you inquire carefully, you will find he 
was often at Highlevels, and on confidential terms with the servant 
who has disappeared.” 
VOL. XXIV. 
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‘‘ Mrs. Bilson wishes to know if she can speak with you a moment, 
Sir Jesse.” 

“ Has she brought me a note ?” 

“No, Sir Jesse. Only her business is particular, she says.” 

The master made an acquiescing sign, and his daughter’s maid 
was ushered into his presence: where she no sooner found herself 
alone than she began to weep pitifully. 

‘“‘ Take a chair, my good woman, and compose yourself,” said he, 
blandly ; then resuming the newspaper he had just laid down, went 
on reading as if she had not been there. As he expected, her tears 
soon ceased to flow when not noticed, and she began to enumerate 
the exertions she had made in the service of Miss Strahan—the days 
of labour, and nights of care, she had so cheerfully borne for the 
dear young lady—and now to be told she was never to come near her 
no more—it was just enough to cut her to the heart, and somebody 
must have been poisoning the lady’s ears, which no lady should ever 
listen to a story against them as served them well, and she couldn’t 
have believed it of Mrs. Salisbury, a lady spoken well of by high and 
low. And here she would have wept again ; but a movement of her 
auditor’s hand towards the newspaper recalled her to business, and she 
wound up with the hope that Sir Jesse would take her case into con- 
sideration, and do something to repair her wrongs and soothe her 
wounded feelings. 

“If I understand you rightly, you have been dismissed by Mrs. 
Salisbury ? ” 

“Ves, Sir Jesse—on a day’s notice.” 

“Your wages have been correctly paid, I hope—and all that was 
due?” 

‘J have not a word to say against that, Sir Jesse—only money 
doesn’t pay for what one feels, sir —— ” 

‘“‘ But that is the question at present. You have no claim to lay 
before me ? ” 

‘“‘ Well, sir, it is, and it isn’t, because, you see, one’s good name is a 
thing you can’t put a price on; and when Miss Strahan, which I 
mention with love and respect, calls me a thief to my face, and 
screams at me that I took her grandmamma’s diamonds, so that the 
whole house can hear, why, there it is, you see, Sir Jesse. A month’s 
wages, board or no board, don’t make up to you for that; and it will 
be said all over London that I was the person as spirited the box 
away, and got a case sent down to Devonshire as like it as two peas— 
when all the while I was making up my young lady’s new frocks to 
be introduced to her friends.” 

‘“‘ Who put that into Miss Strahan’s head ? ” 

“T can’t say, indeed, Sir Jesse. But ever since the young lady heard 
the diamonds was gone, she has not been like herself at all: and that 
makes it the harder to leave her, poor dear innocent lamb.” 

“Of course; and the sooner we trace the thieves, the better for all 
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parties, Bilson. I am sorry your feelings have been hurt, but in 
nervous cases, like hers, a fancy cannot be argued with. I will en- 
deavour to obtain a situation for you elsewhere. And, by the way, I 
hope you have never mentioned to anyone how much that servant of 
Mr. Bruce’s seems to have been hanging about Highlevels, and even 
taking the liberty of conversing with Miss Strahan. Being a man 
without known friends or relations, and brought up in the backwoods, 
it might lead to unpleasant things being said and suspected—which 
would be a poor return, if he only meant civility.” 

“ Certainly, Sir Jesse—I should never think of breathing a syllable 
about it. Only when he found gold under the apple tree, where it 
never was before or since, and went single-handed to live at Low- 
levels, with a dog and a loaded gun, which he threatened to fire at 
any soul that tried to get in, I did think it was not all right, Sir Jesse, 
for Miss Strahan to be learning games and conjuror’s tricks from him ; 
and I may have said as much. I can’t swear I didn’t.” 

‘His conjuring tricks are nothing in comparison to the one you 
mentioned just now, Mrs. Bilson. If we could find out how ¢hat 
was done—I would reward anyone very handsomely who could bring 
me private information that would enable me to trace that performance 
home.” 

There was a short silence. Mrs. Bilson looked at the carpet, and 
Sir Jesse polished his glasses. 

“Did it cross your head, sir, may I ask, that him as knew one 
conjuring trick might know another ?” she asked, presently. 

“Well, you put it into my head, Bilson, certainly ; and in case of 
our recovering the property, as I trust we shall, it can do no harm to 
collect evidence which would prevent suspicion from lighting on 
innocent parties. That poor young woman—Grace Pyne, I think 
you call her—I fear that there can be little doubt of er guilt. And 
she seems to have been rather a friend of the Australian’s—was she 
not ?” 

Mrs. Bilson shook her head, and gave it as her opinion—though 
she wouldn’t speak against a fellow-servant for all that gold could 
buy—that a more artful, smooth-spoken young woman, with her 
sanctified dress, just cut to please the ladies, and her airs about going 
to church just because they did, never came across her knowledge ; 
and nothing would surprise her less than to hear she had come to 
disgrace. But what could you expect, coming out of such a neigh- 
bourhood as St. Edmund’s ? 

“Did you ever hear her mention any of her friends in it? Did 
she correspond with anyone ?” 

** Yes, with one or two, she did; she wrote letters when she was 
supposed to be at her work ; and I remember joking with her once, Sir 
Jesse, all in good-humour like, because one was to a Mr. Martin in 
the city. She told me he was no relation to the other Martin: but 
whether it was so or not, I can’t say, Sir Jesse.” 
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“‘ Exactly so; but it seems to me, Mrs. Bilson, that it would be a 
very good work on your part to find out this unhappy young woman, 
and persuade her to come to me. You may promise her safety and 
reward ; and I need not say, your own reward shall not be confined 
to that of your conscience. No one ever serves me unpaid, Mrs. 
Bilson: and as your time is now on your own hands, you cannot 
employ it better than in collecting evidence. And all you can collect, 
you will bring to me in person. Accept this sovereign for your 
trouble, and I will wish you good morning.” 

He resumed his paper, and she retired with a profusion of curtsies. 

‘‘A right noble gentleman!” she observed to Mr. Simmons, with 
an enthusiasm which found no echo in the breast of that confidential 
attendant. He only asked if she had seen the news—how nearly 
Lady Strahan that was to be had been carried off by brigands ? 

“Yes, they was talking about it this morning,” said Bilson. ‘‘ What 
a world we live in, Mr. Simmons! there’s no honesty left anywhere. 
I suppose the police come here pretty often, to bring you informa- 
tion, and so on—don’t they ?” 

Mr. Simmons nodded, and yawned. The story of the robbery was 
stale now, and he was tired of it. 

‘“‘ Has anyone among them happened to have a terrible cough, and 
his hand in a sling, by chance? They meet with all kinds of bad 
usage, poor fellows, and deserve the best of treatment from us, I 
think, Mr. Simmons.” 

‘‘ And get it, as a rule,” said that functionary. ‘ But if it is the 
man you had at Highlevels, he has certainly not turned up yet. Are 
you anxious to find him ? ” 

“‘ Well, he did seem so grateful for a little kindness, poor man. I 
should like to know if he took the mixture that I recommended for 
his cough, Mr. Simmons.” 

‘Very likely. Then your quickest way of finding him is to find the 
young woman who is missing, for she knows more of him than you 
do. There is my master’s bell—good day to you.” 

He smiled as he saw the change in the woman’s countenance, and 
showed her out with scant ceremony. 

It was one of those hot days, which London sometimes has to 
endure, on which it seems almost impossible for the routine of labour 
to be carried on. The amount of suffering, without actual illness or 
pain, which is borne as a matter of course, not only in many a stifling 
court and alley, but in large shops and warehouses, behind desks 
and counters, where the wealth of the world is circulating, can hardly 
be understood by those who have never known that intense craving 
for fresh air and coolness which haunts the dwellers of the town. 
Though no lover of the country for its own sake, Mr. Plummer had 
his share of this longing on the present occasion, and sat at work in 
his close office in the city, with a general sense of disgust at himself, 
his business, and, above all, his patron, Sir Jesse. 
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‘“‘ He keeps me stifling here half the day, in case he should call,” 
he grumbled to himself, “and it never occurs to him that I may have 
other things to do, and other places to goto. Night and day, I am 
to be his slave, brain and body, and take what pay he thinks fit to 
give me; and, if he is out of temper, with sharp words besides! And 
all this, just because he knows a thing or two against me, not half as 
bad as what he does himself every day. He had better take care. 
Let me just find out something to balance our little account, and we’ll 
not go on like this. I am sick of it already.” 

He lifted his eyes to the clock. Which, by its improved regularity, 
did credit to the skill of Mr. Jones. 

‘Past his hour for to-day, at any rate. I may shut up presently, 
and get a breath of air on the river—if there is such a thing to be had. 
Ah! there he comes.” And as the great man entered the office, Mr. 
Plummer rose with rather more than his usual deference, and while 
advancing an easy chair for Sir Jesse’s use, expressed a hope that he 
was not fatigued by the heat. 

“Tt is hot,” said Sir Jesse, indifferently, ‘“‘ but work must be done, 
whether it be June or December. Mine must, at least. Have you 
any news yet ?” 

** No, Sir Jesse, I have not. I thought we should have heard some- 
thing by this time from Jones: but you cautioned me against alarming 
him by inquiring too soon.” 

** Begin to inquire now, then ; and let him know, if possible, that his 
time is the present—in a month or soit may be too late. The 
police are on the alert, and have made one or two shrewd guesses. 
It is all I can do to keep them quiet.” 

‘That is a serious consideration,” said the lawyer. 

“Of course it is: and it shows how necessary it is to be prepared 
for all contingencies. Oblige me by running your eye over these 
points I have noted down, which will give you your instructions how 
to act when required.” 

Mr. Plummer took the paper with his usual readiness. But his 
countenance altered as he perused the contents, and he remained 
silent for some minutes after. 

“‘ Well, sir,” said Sir Jesse, sharply, missing the expected comment 
of approval, ‘‘ anything you object to there ?” 

**Qbject? No, indeed, Sir Jesse—far from it. You are the best 
judge in these matters, and my pride and duty are to carry out your 
instructions. But this is something unusual, and requires a little 
consideration.” 

**If I have considered it, you may spare yourse:t the trouble. I 
did not come to discuss the matter, but to be obeyed. Do you 
understand me ?” 

Mr. Plummer bowed. It cost him an effort, but he was not 
strong enough yet to rebel. 

“ You will draw the attention of the authorities, with whom you 
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will communicate, to the facts I have thrown together, and let them 
judge for themselves, only hinting at the reward which you have 
heard would be given. You will suggest his being watched and fol- 
lowed ; and, if possible, searched on suspicion. Unless I am much 
mistaken, the first attempt on their part to meddle with him would 
lead to his committing a breach of the peace: and that would make 
all easy.” 

The lawyer made a mechanical sign of assent. But the eye ot 
his employer detected his reluctance, and darkened under his bent 
brow. 

‘‘There is one point more for you to look into, Plummer; and 
it is one of considerable importance. Some one—lI cannot tell you 
who—has been betraying my counsel: and that is a thing I never 
forgive. No, sir! you may smile as you please, but you have still 
something to learn, if you suppose anyone can stop short when he 
will, who takes service with me. Those who do my work, I reward 
as they deserve ; those who stand in my way, stand at their own risk ; 
but I would advise anyone to think twice who meant to play me 
false, or leave my work half done.” 

‘“‘ Have I had'the misfortune to displease you, Sir Jesse ?” 

“You, Plummer? Scarcely. If I were displeased, you would not 
hear of it from me. You know your own interest and safety too 
well to hesitate about any business I think fitted for your capacity. 
And if you have been a little remiss lately, you will make amends, 
no doubt, by increased diligence for the future. Don’t trouble your- 
self to move—I can let myself out.” 

And, with a slight acknowledgment of Mr. Plummer’s anxious 
salutation, he departed. Leaving that gentleman in a state of mind 
that made him almost forget the sufferings of his body. 

He sat for full half an hour without stirring. Then, as if he could 
bear it no longer, thrust the paper into his pocket, locked up his 
desk, left word with the porter below that he should be back ina 
couple of hours, and walked rapidly along the hot streets, without 
a thought of rest or refreshment, till he reached the model lodging 
house. Where he was already known as a visitor. 

His inquiry for Mr. Martin brought out Mrs. Dennis, fresh from 
the washtub. Oh, yes, the gentleman could go up if he pleased ; it 
made no odds if he did wake the old man up—he had nothing on 
earth to do but to go to sleep again. And with that gracious per- 
mission she hurried back to her washing—it being her frugal practice, 
whenever she was engaged to get up her employer’s linen, to combine 
with it a little of her own. 

Mr. Plummer asked no more questions, but went up to the old 
man’s room. It certainly displayed no superabundance of womanly 
care ; no neat hands such as those of Grace and Lucy had supplied 
their place; and grate, and bookshelves, and writing-table wore the 
appearance of that slovenly neglect which is so peculiarly sad in the 
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chamber of feeble old age. The lawyer smiled grimly to himself as 
he noted this; but as it had no particular bearing on his errand, he 
let it pass, and addressed the old man with kindly solicitude, regret- 
ting to see that he had been so unwell. Why had he not let him 
know? 

“T very nearly did,” said old Erasmus. ‘I should, very soon, if 
you had not called. I want to make a new will: can you do it ?” 

Mr. Plummer could : and would, with pleasure. 

“Then, if you will be good enough to hand me my desk, I will show 
you what I jotted down—to be all ready against you came.” 

Mr. Plummer brought the desk, helped him to fumble out his keys, 
and got his own portable writing materials ready for immediate service 
if required. It all took time, and both patience and gentleness were 
necessary, for the old man’s strength was evidently much broken; but 
the lawyer was in no hurry. He chatted pleasantly during the in- 
tervals about the events of the day, and told such anecdotes as would 
be most likely to interest the hearer—especially with regard to a 
case, of which the newspapers were just then full, affecting the cha- 
racter of some firms of good repute and long standing. 

“T often think of you, my dear sir, and some shrewd remarks that 
fell from you about men of business—remarks which at the time I 
could hardly assent to, but which really every day seems to confirm. 
I suppose it requires experience like yours to prevent one’s taking for 
granted that some people could not possibly deceive you. In my 
profession we are not apt to be too confiding ; but even 7 should 
have thought such names as these, and others of the same order—Sir 
Jesse Strahan, for instance—would have been sufficient security. I 
confess, when you expressed a contrary opinion, I did think you a 
little severe.” 

“What has altered your opinion, then?” asked the old man, 
abruptly. 

“ Well, the fact is, sir, that a friend of mine, who is a great be- 
liever in Strahan and Co., was proposing to embark nearly all his 
capital in one of their speculations. I could not help recollecting 
your hints, and wishing he could have had the advantage of consulting 
you beforehand.” 

“Tt is too late for that now, Mr. Plummer. I have neither head nor 
heart to give advice on matters of business. My time is nearly rum 
out ; I have only one or two accounts to make up, and then the day’s 
work will be over.” 

“‘ And you can tell me nothing to benefit my friend? It might be 
doing a great service to the father of a family if he were warned in 
time.” 

** Aye, aye, it might, no doubt—and the old man might be prose- 
cuted for libel. The fact of its being true wouldn’t shield me, I 
Imagine.” 

* As to that, sir, I do not know what would shield a solicitor who 
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made such use of anything said to him in private. But I will not 
trespass on your time by these questions when you are thinking of 
your own affairs. You were going to show me i 

‘‘T will show you more than that if you will take this key and un- 
lock that chest. It goes smoothly enough now that dear young man 
has put it to rights. There,” as Mr. Plummer, with zeal quickened by 
curiosity, lifted the heavy lid, “‘ you see a red leather portfolio; bring 
it here. Thank you. I must trust some one, and I would rather do 
it as a matter of business than of sentiment. Your profession, as you 
say, is the best guarantee for your good faith. I am not going to 
employ you on reduced terms, sir, please to remember. I have 
enough to pay all that is due, and I know what is due in such cases as 
well as most people. There are securities here that will cover all ex- 
penses, and leave something over, thank God! so that I can show 7 
never forgot, though all the world may have forgotten. And that re- 
minds me—can you tell me what has become of those diamonds of 
Mrs. Salisbury’s ? ” 

‘“* How can I tell you more, my dear sir, than is generally reported ? 
One person in particular has been suspected, I hear, but only as a con- 
federate. No young woman could have been the principal in such 
an artful robbery.” 

“Ah, poor Grace Pyne! My brave, honest, hard-working girl! I 
was afraid some mischief was hanging over her. I said so, and did 
what I could to give her warning; but young people will not heed in 
time, and find it out too late. Iam too old and feeble to go and 
look for her and tell her she has still one friend who would answer 
for her honesty—aye, if a dozen people swore on the other side. 
She is in bad hands, I fear, but her own are as clean as an innocent 
child’s. Aye, sir, if I can be severe on guilt that makes a fair show, 
do you think I can’t see innocence, when it has been under my very 
eyes, day after day, in the midst of temptation and trial, such as poor 
young creatures are exposed to in this city of ours? Id give ten 
pounds to anyone who would bring her to me for ten minutes—ten 
pounds down, as sure as I am a living man, and soon to be a dying 
one !” 

The fervour of his manner moved even the cold-blooded nature of 
the man who heard him. 

‘“‘ Mr. Martin,” he said, gravely, ‘ this is a serious matter, and if I 
am to do anything in it you must trust me entirely. My profession 
certainly secures’ my fidelity ; but confidence will enable me to feel 
with and for you, and the work will then be twice as easy. You have 
mentioned two distinct things almost ina breath. Will you allow me 
to see how they are connected ?” 

‘‘T will. But before we begin, you will oblige me by taking this.” 

He handed the surprised lawyer two sovereigns and two shillings. 

“ No offence intended; or taken, Ihope. It is only a form, as a 
matter of business. Your accepting it will be a sign that you under- 
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take what I require, and that I may rely on your professional services 
and zeal.” 

Mr. Plummer bowed, smiled, and waved his hands deprecatingly : 
but pocketed the fee with indescribable satisfaction. 

“Now then, sir, having settled that point, take this statement, 
which I drew up some years ago, when I thought I was near my end,” 
said the old man. ‘I have never shown it to any living soul. Read 
it carefully, and then tell me what you think.” 


It was about a couple of hours later when the lawyer descended the 
staircase: stood for a moment at the doorway, considering where 
to go first. In a moment a discovery flashed upon him that sent the 
blood from his cheeks at first with terror, and back again with rage. 
That figure, stealing away into the shadow, was one he knew too well ; 
it was that of a professional spy. There could be no doubt who had 
sent the spy there. Sir Jesse distrusted, and was watching him: and 
his next step would be to work his ruin. 

“Tt is war to the knife, then, between us,” thought the lawyer. 
“The question now must be, which will strike the first blow.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
Pi Kae ECR 2S 


CORAL REEFS. 


In shining silks and delicate lace, 
The lady is fair to see ; 

The haughty grace of her form and face 
Is wondrous bright to me ; 

But the heart below beats to and fro— 
As hollow as heart can be. 


With faultless art, o’er her brilliant eyes, 
She droops the lashes low, 

Lest their cruel light should warn aright 
Of the rosy reefs below— 
Of the treacherous reefs below ; 

Where many I ween have shipwrecked been, 
In the days of long ago! 


The beautiful, balmy long ago, 
When I put my hopes to sea. 
‘Ah! the tide flowed high and the tide flowed low, 
And the reefs were bright with their brightest glow, 
But my hopes went down at sea ! 
O’er their shining track, some ships come back, 
But mine come never to me, 
Ah! woe, 
They can never come back to me! 





SUMMONED TO SAVE. 


N a quiet street in one of those sedate, old-fashioned quarters of 
Paris, which have somehow escaped the touch of Baron Hauss- 
mann’s transforming wand, there stood, some ten years ago, the shop 
of one Narcisse Chapelain, hairdresser, or—to give M. Chapelain 
his full style and title, as announced to the world on the sign over the 
windows—“ Artistic Coiffeur, Hair-merchant, and Perruquier.”’ 

Monsieur Chapelain’s establishment, like the quarter in which it 
stood, was sedate and old-fashioned, with little in its appearance to 
indicate that its proprietor was one of the most fashionable and ex- 
clusive coiffeurs in Paris, an artist for whose services duchesses con- 
tended, and who waited on his “clients” at their residences in his 
own neat coupé. ; 

One sunny afternoon in early Spring, when the whirl and gaiety of 
the Parisian season were at their height, a coronetted carriage drew 
up at the hairdresser’s door, and a young English lady—a graceful, 
aristocratic-looking girl of one or two and twenty—alightedand entered 
the shop. The master was engaged at the moment; but one of the 
assistants came forward as she appeared, and after a few low-spoken 
words, ushered her into an inner room—a little nest of gilding and 
mirrors—placed a chair, and vanished. 

Lady Gertrude Vansittart put back her veil, disclosing a delicate 
oval face with features of purest outline, a complexion like a cream- 
white rose, and soft serious blue eyes shaded by dark lashes. Her 
hair, of which only a narrow line was visible beneath her bonnet, was 
of a rare and most lovely shade of tawny-gold ; bright as sunshine, 
soft as silk, and rippled like that of Titian’s Fornarina. 

Lady Gertrude had time to look at every print in the illustrated 
papers on the table, before Monsieur Chapelain appeared, profuse in 
apologies for having kept her waiting. He was a little, spare, withered 
man, close-shaven, exquisitely dressed and artfully wigged, who might 
have been of any age from forty to sixty, and of any rank from a 
marquis to a dancing-master. 

‘“‘T have heard with profound regret,” he said, as he advanced with 
a bow, ‘‘that since Mademoiselle last favoured me with a visit she 
has been seriously ill. May I be permitted to offer congratulations 
on her recovery, before inquiring in what I can have the honour of 
serving her to-day ?” 

‘J will leave you to guess what service I require of you when I 
have taken off my bonnet, Monsieur Chapelain,” his visitor replied. 
The bonnet was no sooner removed than he clasped his hands with 
a tragic exclamation of dismay. ‘Ciel! quel malheur! Mademoi- 
selle’s hair, of which she had such superb abundance! that exquisite 
—that matchless chevelure dorée !” 
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‘“‘ Not ‘matchless’ in the literal sense of the word, I trust,” said 
Lady Gertrude, interrupting his lamentations with a smile, “or I 
shall be disappointed in the object of my visit. I have not lost it 
all, as you see, though the fever has thinned it terribly,” she con- 
tinued, removing her comb; “and if youcan procure me a plait, or 
a few curls, to add to it, I think the deficiency will hardly be per- 
ceived.” 

“It is a most fortunate chance that you should have applied to me 
just now, Mademoiselle,” returned the hairdresser. ‘A few weeks 
earlier, or later, I might have had to look half over France for what 
you require, hair of that shade being so rare. As it is, I happen to 
have it, literally, within reach of my hand.” 

Opening one of a set of drawers which lined one side of the room, 
he took out a cardboard box, and, removing some folds of tissue- 
paper, drew out the contents. Lady Gertrude uttered an exclama- 
tion of delighted surprise as he displayed a long thick tress of hair, 
so exactly like her own in colour and texture, that when the two were 
mingled it was hardly possible to distinguish the real from the false. 

“Mademoiselle herself can scarcely tell which is her own,” said 
M. Chapelain, triumphantly, as he adroitly twisted a lock of each into 
a coil, and wound it round her head, 

“It is indeed a wonderful match,” assented Lady Gertrude as she 
turned from the mirror, “ though this hair is, I think, brighter and 
softer than mine. It is lovely! The wonder is, how any woman 
could bring herself to part with it. Would it be an indiscretion to 
ask from whom you bought it ?” 

“Not at all, Mademoiselle. I will tell you with pleasure how it 
came into my hands; it is quite a romantic story. About a month 
ago, when one of my agents was in Normandy, making purchases, he 
found himself one day at the little out-of-the-way country town of 
St. Médor. After transacting the business which had brought him 
there, he discovered that he had an hour to spare before the diligence 
started, and strolled into the quaint old church overlooking the 
market-place. It was market-day, and the church was dotted with 
peasant women, who came in to say a prayer or two before they 
trudged home with their empty baskets and great red umbrellas. At 
one of the side-altars, in a dark and solitary corner, a young peasant 
girl was kneeling alone. Her face was turned from him, but a large 
golden curl had escaped from beneath her coiffe, and hung almost to 
her waist. It looked, he declared, ‘like sunbeams meshed in silk,’ 
and he said to himself, as he told me afterwards, ‘I must have that 
hair, if I pay its weight in gold.’ The girl was humbly clad, but there 
was something refined and delicate in her appearance ; and when he 
approached so that he could see her face, he was struck by its beauty 
no less than by its look of grief. ‘The tears were streaming from her 
eyes, her hands were clasped in an agony of supplication, and her lips 
moved in silent prayer. Feeling that he had no right to watch her, 
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he left the church, and waited in the porch outside. Presently she 
came out, made her way across the crowded market-place, pausing 
wistfully at several stalls, but buying nothing, and turned into a 
narrow street. Then he ventured to accost her. At first she was 
startled, and seemed hardly to comprehend him; but when she 
understood his proposal, and heard the terms he offered, her face 
suddenly lighted up with a look of joyful astonishment. She accepted 
his offer almost rapturously, and led the way to a little shop kept by 
an acquaintance of hers, close at hand, where the bargain was con: 
cluded. Half an hour afterwards my agent left the town, and the 
following week the hair was in my hands.” 

‘And is that all you know of her?” asked the young lady, in 
a tone of disappointment. “Did he not even tell you her 
name ?” 

‘Mais, oui; it was Gabrielle—Gabrielle—la! I have forgotten it.” 

“ Poor girl—poor child,” murmured Lady Gertrude, thoughtfully 
drawing one of the long silken locks through her fingers. ‘I wish I 
knew more about her, I might assist her perhaps. She must have 
been hard pressed by poverty to part with this.” 

‘“No doubt she is quite as well without it,” remarked the hair- 
dresser philosophically, as he refreshed himself with a pinch of snuff. 
‘¢ Beauty, to persons in her condition, is a superfluity.” 

“But Nature is an arrant democrat, you see,” returned Lady 
Gertrude, coming out of her reverie with a smile, ‘and bestows her 
gifts impartially on peasants and peeresses. As I shall want the hair 
this evening, I will take it with me,” she added, rising. ‘ You will 
let me know, shortly, what I am indebted to you,” and before 
Monsieur Chapelain recovered the perpendicular after his parting bow, 
his visitor had disappeared. 

Two hours later, Lady Gertrude was sitting enthroned before her 
looking-glass, under the hands of her maid, whose fingers were busy 
with her hair; while on the dressing-table stood the cardboard box, 
the contents of which had not yet been called into service. 

Presently she opened it and took out the hair; and with an absent, 
thoughtful look, began smoothing and caressing the long shining 
locks, which still retained their natural curl, and twined round her 
fingers like living things. 

Her mind dwelt, with a persistency almost painful, on the thought 
of this unknown girl, whose beauty had been, as it were, sacrificed 
to her own; against her will she seemed forced to think of her, to 
try to picture her fair face, to conjecture her sorrowful story. 

‘* Had she a father, 
Had she a mother ? 


Or was there a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ?”’ 


—someone who had loved to caress these soft perfumed tresses? 
The thought called up in Lady Gertrude’s mind certain memories of 
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her own which brought the rose-colour to her cheeks and a happy 
light to her eyes. Her heart expanded with thankfulness as she 
thought how rich she was in everything which makes life desirable 
to a woman; youth, beauty, wealth, love—all were hers. She 
longed to give out of the bountiful stores of her own happiness to all 
who needed, and to her tender nature it seemed that this unknown 
girl had a special claim upon her. 

At length her reverie was interrupted by her maid. “Iam ready 
for the hair now, if you please, Lady Gertrude.” 

Her mistress handed it to her, and watched with some interest the 
reflection of her busy fingers while she dexterously pinned it on, and 
brought a thick coronet towards the front. 

‘There will be enough for two or three thick plaits”—the maid 
was beginning; when she broke off with a cry of alarm, as her mis- 
tress, with a sudden violent shudder, sank back in the chair, her face 
as white as her dressing-gown. 

‘What is it, my lady? You are faint!” 

“Not faint—exactly,” she answered slowly, passing her hand over 
her forehead. ‘‘ It is—I hardly know how to describe it—a sudden 
chill, as if a breath of cold air had passed over me.” She shivered 
again as she spoke. 

“| will fetch a glass of wine,” the maid said, hastily leaving the 
room. 

Gertrude pressed her hand to her eyes, and drew a deep breath. 
The sensation of cold was gone, but it had left behind it a vague 
uneasiness ; a curious sense of oppression, mental and bodily, which 
she tried in vain to shake off. 

“What has come to me? am I bewitched?” she muttered, with a 
half-nervous laugh, as she moistened her hands and temples with 
eau-de-cologne. Then, resting her elbow on the dressing-table and 
supporting her chin on her hand, she fell to looking absently at her 
own reflection in the mirror—the fair pale face with its borrowed 
crown of sun-bright hair. 

Suddenly the same thrilling sensation of cold crept over her again, 
and then—what was it that brought that frozen look of terror to her 
eyes? It was no longer her own face which the glass reflected. 

The face which looked back at her now was that of a stranger ; 
a gir! of seventeen, with delicate wasted features, and dark grey-blue 
eyes. She wore the high white coiffe of the Normandy peasant 
women, and on the forehead rested a short curled fringe of tawny- 
golden hair. The face was of a waxen pallor ; the lips were set and 
rigid; every feature had the seal of death upon it except the eyes, and 
they were fixed on Gertrude’s with a look which held her spell-bound 
a look of dumb, agonized entreaty. 

Only for one breathless moment did the vision last, then the glass 
gave back her own terrified face once more. 

With a stifled cry she rose and hurried across the room to the 
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window, which looked out on the Rue de Rivoli. She threw it open, 
and sank into a chair, lifting her forehead to the breeze. In the street 
below all was life and movement: carriages whirling to and fro, 
equestrians returning from the Bois, a band playing in the Tuileries 
Gardens opposite: the gay, careless round of Parisian life going on 
as usual. This glimpse of the familiar out-of-door world, in all its 
vivid reality, went far to dispel the supernatural fear which had taken 
possession of her, and she half succeeded in persuading herself that 
the startling vision had been conjured up by her own imagination. 

“Tt was an ocular illusion,” she thought ; ‘‘ I had just been trying 
to picture this girl, and I succeeded so well as to deceive even myself.” 
A feeling of nervous uneasiness still clung to her, however, and she 
was glad when the maid reappeared. 

‘‘T am much better now,” she returned, in answer to the latter’s 
inquiries. ‘* Make haste and finish; I shall be late for dinner.” 

In the meantime, two gentlemen were awaiting her in the drawing- 
room below. Her father, the Earl of Hawdon (her only surviving 
parent), and her fiancé, Sir Frederick Carew. The former, after con- 
sulting his watch for the fifth time in as many minutes, turned with 
despairing resignation to his companion. 

‘* Patience, my dear Frederick, is a virtue which never rusts from 
disuse so long as a man is blest with a single specimen of womankind.” 

Sir Frederick laughed. ‘ Here she is at last,” he said. 

Lady Gertrude was dressed for the reception at the Embassy, to 
which they were bound after dinner; her first appearance in society 
since her illness. Her dress was beautiful. Something white and 
silvery gleamed through something white and cloudy ; here and there 
nestled a spray of stephanotis ; the same flower clung in the folds of 

‘her hair, which was coiled round her head and twisted into a 
superb golden coronet above her forehead. 

‘Dare I touch you ?” questioned Sir Frederick, stopping at arm’s- 
length from her. “Are you real? there is a visionary look about 
you to-night suggestive of mist and moonlight. Your hair is a triumph! 
How could you tell me, Gertrude, that you had lost it all?” 

“T did not say ‘all,’” she replied, turning her head aside with a 
slightly embarrassed smile, and glancing at her father, who was 
regarding her elaborate coiffure through his eyeglass with a look of 
affected stupefaction. 

* But while you are admiring my hair, papa is starving. Come,” she 
added, taking Sir Frederick’s proffered arm; and they passed into the 
dining-room. 


Society was lavish in its welcome that night to Lady Gertrude Van- 
sittart, who—-sitting in a fauteuil with quite a little court of friends 
and admirers about her, and Sir Frederick in attendance—received 
its compliments with an air of listlessness that was unusual to her, 
and to more than one speech returned a hap-hazard reply. 
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“T fear this is rather too much for you,” Sir Frederick whispered 
at length. ‘‘Shall we go through the small salon into the winter- 
garden? It will be cool and quiet there.” 

“Yes,” she whispered back, and rising ; “ let us go.” 

The small salon was the last of the splendid suite of rooms, and 
was more quietly lighted and soberly furnished than the rest. The 
group of persons now assembled in it seemed to harmonize with the 
subdued surroundings. 

A few clever-looking, plainly-dressed women, and thoughtful, large- 
browed men, were gathered round an ottoman in the centre of the 
room, where sat a sprightly little elderly lady with white hair and 
black bead-like eyes, sparkling with animation. She was talking 
rapidly and vivaciously in French, pausing now and then to speak in 
German to a heavy-bearded, uncouth-looking personage at her side. 

As Gertrude and her companion entered, the vivacious little lady 
broke off with an exclamation of pleasure. 

“Now!” she cried, “here comes an ally!” taking Gertrude’s 
hands with effusion. ‘Ma toute belle, I am always delighted to see 
you, as you know; but I am particularly charmed at this moment, 
when you come to save me from ignominious defeat. You have 
seen Marie Duflos, the clairvoyante, of whom all the town is talking. 
You have attended her séances. Very good. Now, my child, do 
convince these good people that one may be a believer in clairvoy- 
ance and yet not be an absolute fool.” 

“ But, Duchesse, I am not sure that I am a believer myself,” she 
answered, smiling ; ‘and in any case, you surely do not need my 
feeble support in the presence of so distinguished an ally as Professor 
Hartmann ?” 

‘But the man doesn’t speak a word of French, my dear,” said the 
Duchesse de St. Amand, dropping her voice, ‘‘and when I translate 
what he says, somehow it sounds foolish.” 

Sir Frederick, a sceptic, laughed. ‘‘No doubt it does.” 

Professor Hartmann, who had been regarding Gertrude atten- 
tively, now addressed her in German, with a little bow. 

“The gracious lady is a believer in what is called clear-sight ? ” 

“T hardly know ; I think I am inclined to believe,” she answered. 

“You have it in your power to convince yourself.” 

“What!” she returned quickly; ‘do you mean that I am—I 
hardly know how to express it—a good subject for mesmerism ?” 

“Never have I a better seen!”—-waving his hands descriptively 
towards her face and figure. ‘‘ One sees at a glance that here the 
spiritual predominates over the material ; the soul’s habitation is here ; 
and if———” 

“The Herr Professor will pardon me, I am sure,” Sir Frederick 
interposed, irreverently cutting short his dissertation, “when I say 
that Lady Gertrude is suffering from faintness, and is in need of fresh 
air;” and with a comprehensive bow to the company, he lifted 
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the heavy velvet portitre, and passed through into the ‘conser- 
vatory. 

‘‘That moon-struck old German would be irritating if he were not 
so supremely ridiculous,” he said, as the heavy draperies fell behind 
them. 

“ Poor Dr. Hartmann!” returned Gertrude. ‘‘ And yet he is a 
savant of European reputation.” 

They sat down in a little nook sheltered by a group of tropical 
plants ; near it, a miniature fountain tossed up its tiny cloud of spray, 
the silver trickle of the water, as it dripped into the marble basin, 
falling pleasantly on the silence. Opposite was a tall mirror, reaching 
to the ground. Gertrude glanced at the mirror, and studiously averted 
her eyes from it. 

He disengaged the fan from her wrist, and leaning forward, with 
his elbow on his knee, fanned gently her downcast face, which wore an 
expression of dreamy thoughtfulness. 

‘“‘ After all,” she said at last, as if pursuing aloud a train of 
thought, ‘‘ what was there so absurd in Professor Hartmann’s idea ? 
It may be that he is right; that the fetters which keep the soul captive 
are, with me, unusually light, and that my spirit may perceive changes 
and currents unfelt by others, in that mysterious outer-atmosphere 
which surrounds the world of the senses.” 

‘“‘ My dear Gertrude,” said her companion, laughing, ‘“‘ excuse me, 
but do you know that you are talking nonsense worthy of the illus- 
trious Professor himself? What is it that makes you so dreamy 
and distraite? I have noticed it all the evening. Won’t you tell 
me what it is?” 

She hesitated. ‘If I did, you would laugh at me, I know,” she 
replied with a half-nervous smile. ‘‘ But perhaps it will do me good 
to be laughed at ; I think I will tell you.” 

And without giving herself time to change her mind, she told him 
in as few words as possible of the occurrence of that afternoon. 
Sir Frederick: listened without laughing, though the corners of his 
lips twitched slightly under his fair moustache. 

“Very strange, and startling,” he said, “but not difficult to account 
for. The Professor would no doubt tell you that wearing this un- 
known girl’s hair had placed you en rapport with her, and that some 
mesmeric sympathy had drawn her spirit to you, and enabled it to 
take corporeal shape before your eyes. Not belonging to the Hart- 
mann school, I prefer to consider it merely as an ocular illusion, pro- 
duced by an excited imagination acting on an enfeebled body.” 

“ But if you knew how like reality the illusion was! I can see her 
face now; that look of passionate entreaty haunts me like a reproach. 
However, I will think no more of it,” she broke off ; “it is an ‘un- 
canny’ subject. I feel quite out of tune for society to-night. I 
wonder whether the carriage is come ? if so I should like to go home.” 

“T will inquire,” he answered, rising. 
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Are you going to leave me?” she asked, nervously. 
“‘ My dear, I shall be back ina moment. You would rather wait 
here than in the crowded rooms, would you not ?” 

‘Don’t be long,” she urged, looking round her with a curious 
shiver. He gazed at her with anxious tenderness, drew her bernouse 
closer about her shoulders, and left the conservatory. 

As he re-entered the crowded reception-rooms he caught sight of 
Lord Hawdon’s broad shoulders and handsome grey-haired head 
towering above a group of lesser satellites, and with some difficulty 
made his way to him through the throng. 

“The carriage ? Won’t come for another half-hour,” the Earl re- 
turned, in answer to Sir Frederick’s question; ‘‘ but we can easily 
borrow one if Gertrude is unwell. What’s the matter?” The other 
drew him aside, and in a few hasty words repeated the substance of 
what she had just told him, not attempting to disguise the anxiety he 
felton her account. But the Earl, after a moment’s stare of bewil- 
derment, broke into a hearty laugh. 

‘ Visions—apparitions ? moonshine and fiddle-strings! I'll tell 
you what, Fred, when we go back we'll take her down to Brighton for 
a few days; the sea-breezes will soon blow all the visions away. Go 
and fetch her; I’ll borrow Lady Dorrimore’s carriage.” 

Sir Frederick hastened back to the conservatory. Gertrude had 
risen, and was standing opposite the mirror, into which she appeared 
to be looking intently. Struck with a vague alarm he hurried up to her. 

She was leaning a little forward, her hands, folded over the chest, 
unconsciously grasping her cloak ; her eyes fixed with a fascinated 
stare on the glass before her. Every drop of blood had forsaken her 
face ; every trace of expression had vanished ; it seemed no longer a 
living face, but a white wax mask with speechless parted lips and 
staring eyes—blank, fixed, vacant, like the eyes of a sleep-walker. 

For a moment he stood motionless—petrified by the terrible sight, 
then, calling her loudly by her name, threw his arms round her and 
tried to draw her away ; he was just in time, for, even as he touched 
her, the fixed eyes closed, the rigid figure collapsed, and without a 
word or a sigh she fell back, unconscious, on his breast. 

His call for assistance brought help: the Duchesse, Lord Hawdon, 
and Dr. Hartmann, by whose directions Gertrude was placed on a 
sofa, in a current of air. Five—ten minutes passed away ; she still 
lay unconscious. The German bent over her with a puzzled frown ; 
felt her pulse, bent his ear to her heart, gently pushed up her eyelids, 
and looked at the eyes beneath. ‘‘ Ach Himmel!” he said at last, 
“what does this mean? what has happened to this so-beautiful 
child ?” turning on Sir Frederick with an abruptness that made him 
start. 

“T do not know what made her faint.” 

“Faint? soh!” the other ejaculated contemptuously; ‘this is 
not faintness, it is trance. I know the signs; they are not to be 
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mistaken. It is only a body that lies here; the spirit is away. 
Where? She will tell you when she returns.” 

With a muttered exclamation of impatience Lord Hawdon put 
the learned Teuton aside, and folding his strong arms round his 
daughter’s figure, raised her from the sofa. 

‘“‘ Carew, I shall take her home. Send someone for Doctor Lachaud. 
For heaven’s sake make haste.” And carrying her as easily as if she 
had been a child, he bore her to the carriage. A quarter of an hour 
later the first physician in Paris was at her bedside. 

In the hours of suspense and anxiety that followed, every expedient 
that science and intelligence could suggest was tried—in vain; not a 
shadow of change was perceptible in her condition ; her body lay 
where they had placed it—the limbs inert, the face white and still. 

“‘ Everything that can be done has been done,” said the physician 
when midnight was long past. ‘‘ Now we can only watch and wait.” 

The attendants withdrew. The Earl sat at the dressing-table, 
his head resting on his hand. Dr. Lachaud slowly paced the room, 
pausing now and then to glance at his patient. Sir Frederick, who 
had been admitted to the chamber, sat at the bedside, his eyes dwelling 
with anxious intensity on the pallid, inanimate face on the pillow. 

The shaded lamps paled at last, and over the grey eastern sky 
there crept the rosy flush of dawn. 

Was it fancy, Frederick Carew asked himself ; or was there not also 
in the stiff face before him a glimmer of dawn—the dawn of returning 
consciousness ? 

The hope had scarcely flashed through his mind when it was 
transformed to certainty. He saw the set features relax; life and 
colour ebbed back to the skin ; the lips parted ; the head slightly turned 
on the pillow; then, with a long sigh, the lovely eyes unclosed and 
looked into his own. 


She lay, propped up with pillows as they had raised her, looking 
dreamily from one to the other of the anxious faces at her bedside. 
Gradually, a light of recollection and intelligence dawned in her eyes ; 
but, as it brightened, her face grew troubled, and the faint colour, 
which had crept to her cheek on waking, faded again, leaving it 
whiter than before. 

‘“‘ Papa, I wish to be alone with you and Frederick. I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

‘“‘ Not now, Gertrude ; another time.” 

**T must tell you at once, without a moment’s delay,” she answered, 
in an agitated voice. Dr. Lachaud nodded slightly, and left the 
room. 

When the door was shut she turned to them with indescribable 
solemnity and earnestness. ‘A wonderful thing has happened to 
me,” she began; ‘‘a thing so strange that I hardly know in what words 
to describe it. Frederick,” she continued, “have you repeated to 
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papa what I told you last night—was it last night >—in the conserva- 
tory at the Embassy ?” 

Sir Frederick replied in the affirmative. 

‘“‘ Then I need not preface what I am going to relate by any expla- 
nations. When you were about to leave meto go in search of the 
carriage, you noticed that I shivered, as if with cold? At that 
moment there was creeping over me the same deadly chill I had felt 
a few hours before, accompanied by the same vague dread. I was 
afraid to remain alone, and rose, intending to follow you, but as I 
did so, my eyes, which I had hitherto averted from the glass, were 
drawn to it in spite of me, as if by magnetic attraction, and held 
spell-bound. There, once more, was the vision ; the eyes were fixed 
on mine in dumb entreaty, a hundred times more urgent, more 
agonized than before. I felt that she appealed to me to save her 
from some terrible impending calamity which I alone could avert, 
and I thrilled in every nerve with the sense of an unintelligible 
responsibility. Suddenly I felt that she called me. I heard no 
voice ; my name was not pronounced, but I was called; her spirit 
imperiously summoned mine, which heard the summons and strove 
to obey ; it seemed drawn from me—struggling to get free. There 
followed a moment of agony not to be told; then some impalpable 
link snapped, and there was a blank. How long that interval of 
oblivion lasted I cannot tell. I awoke—if it can be called awakening— 
in the scene I am about to describe. I sawa small antique chamber, 
with stone floor and arched ceiling, lighted by one narrow window 
deep-set in the massive wall. The humble furniture was modern, and 
consisted only of a little curtainless bed, a wooden chair, and an old 
chest, used. as a table. It was night; a pale moombeam streamed 
through the window, and mingled its light with that of two tall wax 
tapers which stood at the bed’s head. On the chair, which was drawn 
close to the fireless hearth, sat an old woman in a black stuff skirt and 
white coiffe, rocking herself monotonously to and fro; a noble dog 
of the Norman breed crouched at her side with its head in her lap. 
At the foot of the bed knelt a young man in the dress of a French 
peasant farmer, with a handsome sunburnt face and dark eyes and 
hair. His hands, tightly clasped, were outstretched on the bed; his 
eyes were fixed with a look of passionate love and hopeless grief on 
the figure which lay there—the figure of a young girl whom I at once 
recognized as the golden-haired girl of my vision. The pallor of 
death was.on her features, and the dreadful stillness of death in her 
composed attitude. Her eyes were closed, and instead of that look 
of fear and agony, the sweet face wore an expression of profound and 
most pathetic peace. She was dressed in white from head to foot, 
like a bride, but instead of orange-blossoms, a wreath of immortelles, 
the flowers of the dead, lay on her bosom, and a crucifix was placed 
upon the folded hands. As I saw her lying thus, dressed for the 
grave, a fear and horror such as I have no words to describe over 
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powered me, for there flashed upon me, like an inspiration from heaven, 
the conviction that a fatal mistake had been made. What seemed death 
was but trance. Now I understood the agonized entreaty of those 
haunting eyes; now I knew why I had been summoned. I struggled 
desperately to make my presence known, to break the spell that held 
me, and utter a word of warning. In vain. At that very moment 
the vision faded, and after another interval of oblivion I woke to 
find myself here.” 

When Gertrude ceased there was silence. Lord Hawdon and Sir 
Frederick looked at each other, but neither seemed inclined to speak. 
At length the latter said hesitatingly, “It was a strange dream.” 

“ A ‘dream’!” she echoed, looking up at him. “ Do you sup- 
pose that what I have described to you was a mere dream?” 

“ What do you consider it yourself?” he asked. 

“T believe it was a revelation granted me for a special purpose,” 
she answered, solemnly ; “that of saving a fellow-creature from a fate 
so ghastly that it turns one cold to think of it. To be buried alive 
—oh, horrible !” 

She covered her eyes, shuddering from head to foot. 

“But good heavens, Gertrude, you surely don’t believe ——” the 
Earl was beginning, but she did not hear him. 

‘¢ How am I to save her? what can I do?” she continued. “If 
I knew her name I might telegraph to her friends, but as it is ” 
she paused a moment, deep in thought. ‘‘I must go to the place 
where she lives—St. Médor. If I start to-day—at once, I may be 
in time. Papa, you will take me,” she pleaded, looking imploringly 
into his face. ‘‘ Oh, do not refuse! think what is at stake!” 

“But, Gertrude, consider what you ask,” remonstrated Sir 
Frederick. ‘How can you rush off into the wilds of Normandy 
after a girl whose very name you do not know, and who P 

“Once at St. Médor we should soon find out her name,” she 
interrupted. “I can describe her exactly. Oh, Frederick, for 
heaven’s sake don’t throw obstacles in the way; use your influence 
with papa, beg him to take me. If he will not,” she added, raising 
herself, while her eyes glittered feverishly, ‘I declare that I will go 
alone, this very hour.” 

Her father looked at her in helpless perplexity. Sir Frederick, 
seeing it was useless to argue with her, drew him into the next room, 
where the physician was waiting. There was a hurried argument 
and consultation between the three, which ended in thé doctor’s 
saying : 

“T am disposed to agree with Sir Frederick. It will be less 
injurious to Mademoiselle in the present state of her nerves to yield 
to this fancy than to oppose it.” 

Upon that, Lord Hawdon, finding himself in a minority, gave way 
under protest. Time-tables were at once consulted, the preparations 
for the hurried journey were begun, and in little more than an hour 
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afterwards Gertrude, with her father and Sir Frederick, was on her 
way to the railway station. 

The first freshness of the early morning was still in the air when 
the three travellers saw Paris, with its crowded roofs and spires, 
receding behind them as they were borne swiftly onwards towards 
sunny Normandy. 


II. 


THE quaint, picturesque little town of St. Médor nestles at the 
snuggest end of a wooded valley, through which a stream runs 
brawling and foaming over its rocky bed. The railway, disdaining 
to turn out of its path for so insignificant a dot on the map of 
France, darts past the opposite end of the valley, to the satisfaction 
of some of the St. Médoriens, and the disgust of others. The only 
inn of any pretensions in the place is the “Lion d’Or,” a rambling, 
whitewashed building, which takes up a large slice of the main street, 
and “ pretends” to comfort rather than style, the front door opening 
point-blank, without any compromise, on the kitchen, through which 
visitors of every degree have to pass to reach their rooms. 

The landlord—a stout, bald man, with a grave, responsible bearing 
and a solemn fat face—came forward with empressement as they 
alighted, and ushered them into the salle-A-manger, with a gesture 
which placed himself, his house, and all his belongings at their 
disposal. But he was transfixed in the middle of his very best bow 
by the information that, for the present, at least, the travellers 
required nothing of the “Golden Lion” but a certain piece of 
information, with which no doubt it could furnish them. 

‘What was it Monsieur desired to know ?” emphatically demanded 
Madame—a vivacious little brunette—putting her husband aside like 
one well accustomed to take the reins of government into her own 
plump hands. 

Sir Frederick repeated his question. 

“A golden-haired girl named Gabrielle ?” she echoed, opening her 
black eyes to their widest. ‘Monsieur must mean Gabrielle 
Desanges. But yes, certainly, we know her well; everyone in the 
place knows her—knew her, I should say, for hélas! la pauvre 
enfant is dead. She died two days ago. Ah, ciel!” she broke off, 
“‘ Mademoiselle is ill—Mademoiselle is about to faint.” 

But Gertrude did not faint, though she turned deadly white. 

“Is she—have they—buried her?” Her lips would hardly frame 
the words. 

“Not yet, mademoiselle ; the funeral will take place this afternoon, 
at half-past four or five o’clock,” the landlady answered, glancing at 
the time-piece, which pointed to four. “It is late, but Monsieur 
le Curé was engaged this morning. She is to be buried in the grave- 
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yard of the old chapel of Chandoré; they wished her to be laid 
there because it is close to the farm.” 

“Then she did not live in the town?” questioned Sir Frederick. 

‘‘ No, monsieur, she lived with her aunt and cousin, the Lefévres, 
at the Chateau-Farm at Chandoré away in the woods, five or six 
miles from here. The farm stands on the ruins of the old chateau, 
Monsieur understands. The poor child was to have been married 
this month to her cousin Etienne. I went to the farm early this 
morning to see her in her coffin. They had arranged the old room 
in the tower, which used to be her bedroom, as a chapelle ardente. 
There she lay, the dear little love, in her bridal dress, with such an 
angelic look on her face, one could hardly believe she was dead ; she 
seemed in a happy dream.” 

Gertrude hastily rose, and asked what conveyance there was for 
hire in the town which would take them to Chandoré. 

“JT fear there is not a carriage to be had this afternoon, Mademoi- 
selle ; they are all gone to the féte at Vitreau.” 

“‘ There is the chaise,” suggested a voice in the background. 

*‘ And the horse, imbécile?” snapped Madame. ‘Have we not 
lent Pomponette to Pierre Martin? Stay,” she broke off, “he 
must have returned by this time: Jean-Marie, mon fils, run and tell 
him to bring the mare and carriole round this minute.” 

As the boy disappeared on his mission, she continued, with a 
curiosity not to be any longer suppressed. ‘‘ Mademoiselle and the 
gentlemen came to St. Médor on purpose to see Gabrielle ? ” 

‘“Yes, we have heard of her, and wished to see her,” Gertrude 
answered, readily. ‘‘ Had she been ill long?” 

“ About three weeks ; it was a fever which she took in nursing 
Etienne. Etienne Lefévre, Mademoiselle must know, is the 
owner of the Chateau Farm, which has been in his family for 
generations; his widowed mother lives with him. Gabrielle, the 
orphan child of the sister of Madame Lefévre, was adopted by 
the latter years ago, and has lived at the chateau ever since. 
The farm is a triste place, and the Lefévres have always been 
poor, but as proud, in their way, as the old race of the Chan- 
dorés. They have never been very popular, but always respected, 
and none more so than Etienne, who, for all his pride and 
reserve, has as good a heart as ever beat. As for Gabrielle, she had 
no pride—not a scrap; but she was as shy as a little bird, and it was 
only on Sundays, when she came to Mass, that we at .St. Médor 
caught sight of her sweet face and lovely golden hair. But everyone 
knew that she was betrothed to her cousin, and one look at their 
faces when they were together would tell you it was a love match. 
Some folks used to pity the girl, shut up in the lonely old chateau ; 
but it was not lonely for her, it held all she loved on earth, and 
I believe the old roof never covered a happier creature than she was, 
until about six weeks ago. Then fever broke out at Chandoré, and 
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among the first to be struck down was Etienne. For days he was 
delirious, and when at last the fever passed, it left him weaker than a 
child. Still the doctor gave them hope that, with careful nursing, 
he might struggle back to health, but he must have generous diet ; 
broth, wine, and so on. Hélas! what were they todo? Every sou 
was already spent, their neighbours were as poor as themselves, and 
as I have said, they had but few friends. Well, one day, Gabrielle 
walked all the way here, in order to pray at the shrine of our Lady. 
If ever a passionate prayer went up to heaven, it was from her heart 
that day, and it was answered—wonderfully answered. As she left 
the church a strange gentleman followed and spoke to her. Fancy 
her surprise when he asked her if she would sell her hair ; but fancy 
her joy when he offered to pay for it what seemed to her a small 
fortune—a sum which would enable her to give Etienne all the luxuries 
he needed, and keep them in comfort till he was strong again. From 
that day Etienne wanted for nothing, and slowly recovered. It was 
not till he was well enough to leave his bed that his mother told him 
of Gabrielle’s sacrifice. When he heard it, cold, proud, reserved, as 
he was called, he cried like a child, stirred to the depths of his heart 
with love and gratitude. On that very day the cruel fever laid its 
hand on Gabrielle, and she took to the bed from which she was never 
to rise again. She lingered for several days after the fever had left 
her, lying in a stupor so like death that it was only by the fluttering 
at her heart they could tell she still lived. At length, Etienne, who 
was watching, saw her lips unclose; she drew a deep breath, then all 
was still. The poor little love was dead.” 

As Madame uttered the last words, and put a corner of her apron 
to her eyes, a rattling of wheels sounded in the stone-paved street. 

‘Voila Pomponette !” she exclaimed, bustling from the room. 

“If my company is not absolutely necessary on this excursion, 
my dear,” said Lord Hawdon, mildly, speaking for the first time 
since they had entered the house, “I think I should prefer not 
to risk my neck in the conveyance I see at the door. Still, if I am 
required ‘g 

“No, no, stay where you are, papa,” Gertrude answered hastily, 
following Sir Frederick through the kitchen. 

The equipage to which Lord Hawdon had made disparaging refer- 
ence was a nondescript vehicle with a battered leathern hood ; 
attached to this machine was a tall and bony quadruped witha Roman 
nose, and an expression of wooden stolidity. 

“Voila Pomponette!” repeated Madame, triumphantly ; “‘ she will 
do the six miles in no time. Bon voyage, monsieur et madame!” 
And the travellers having scrambled to their seats under the nodding 
hood, the driver cracked his whip, and they started ; the whole street 
turning out as one man to watch them. 

Clear of the town, their way led them along the winding road which 
tan through the valley. Turning to the left, they then found them- 
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selves ascending one of the wooded slopes. The woods thickened as 
they proceeded, and the scene grew more solitary. For several miles 
they encountered no one but a little herd-boy, leading a lame cow by 
a rope, and passed no human habitation but the rude cabin of a 
sabotier, whose stock in trade of wood was piled in a stack at the 
side of his hut. The woods were utterly still, except when the wild- 
pigeon’s distant note fell with a forlorn and plaintive sound on the 
silence. Gertrude noted nothing of the scene around her ; her eyes 
were gazing into the distance, where her thoughts had fled before 
her. Once she complained of a painful feeling of suffocation. 

*“‘ The air stifles me, I can hardly breathe,” she panted, though the 
evening breeze was blowing fresh and cool in her face at the 
moment. 

The shadows lengthened fast across the lonely forest road. It 
wanted only a few minutes to five o’clock when at length they came 
in sight of their destination. At the end of a long, wild, grass-grown 
avenue, branching off to the left of the road, rose all that remained 
of the great front gate of the chateau; one massive pier alone was 
standing, the other, together with the wall, had crumbled to decay, 
and the long, dry moat had been converted into a vegetable garden. 
Crossing the rough, wooden structure, which supplied the place of the 
old drawbridge, they found themselves in what had been the outer 
court of the chateau, now used as a rick-yard. In the midst stood a 
picturesque pile of ruins of which the only portion that seemed habit- 
able was a mossy tower with pointed, red-tiled roof. On to the side 
of this had been built, with the old materials lying ready to hand, a 
modern farm-house: a quaint, rambling, weather-stained structure, 
which did no violence to its antique surroundings. No one was in 
sight, and the place was profoundly still, except for the melancholy 
howling of a dog within the house. Leaving the carriage, they 
cross:d the court-yard to the front-door, which stood half open. 

Motioning to Sir Frederick to keep back a moment, Gertrude 
‘ascended the worn stone steps and looked in. A cool, dark, spacious 
kitchen, its corners lost in shadow; a raftered ceiling black with 
smoke, a hooded chimney, and a wide stone hearth. On a low stool 
near the hearth, with drooping head, and hands clasped round her 
knees, sat an old woman, in a black serge skirt, and Normandy cap. 

Gertrude Vansittart entered, and stooping over her, gently touched 
her shoulder. She raised her head, and then, with a sudden shock 
and thrill of startled recognition, Gertrude saw one of the faces of 
her “ dream.” 

As the old fermitre looked up at her strange visitor, at the pale 
beautiful face and the golden hair, which, lighted from behind by 
the setting sun, looked like the aureole of a pictured saint, she seemed 
for a moment to doubt whether it was not a celestial apparition. 

Gertrude saw the unspoken thought, and answered it. 

“It is not a vision,” she said quickly, with a faint smile; “I am 
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a woman like yourself. My friend and I are come to—the funeral. 
Has it left the house ?” 

‘A quarter of an hour ago,” was the reply. 

Gertrude wrung herhands. ‘‘ Where is the churchyard ? show me 
the way !” 

The other, wondering at her excitement, and vaguely infected by 
it, rose slowly to her feet. 

“Tam too stiff with rheumatism to walk, or I should have gone 
myself,” she said. ‘The nearest road is across the-court at the back, 
through the field, and—but I fear you will never find the way. Stay! 
I will send the dog with you, he will follow them straight as an arrow. 
We were obliged to lock him up,” she continued, as she passed 
through a doorway communicating with the old tower and ascended 
a short flight of stone steps to an arched, nail-studded door. “It 
was a strange thing, but he would not let them take the coffin; he 
defended it like a mad creature, and it was nearly half-an-hour before 
they could master him. Stand back, madame.” 

The caution was not unnecessary, for the moment the door was 
opened the great Norman hound leaped out with the rush and spring 
of a tiger, cleared the steps at a bound, and darted out of the house. 

“N’importe ; he will have to wait while you open the courtyard 
gate, then you can follow him,” said the old woman. 

Crossing the inner court of the chateau, which was now a pictur- 
esquely-untidy farmyard, where a cloud of pigeons rose at their 
approach and fluttered to the dove-cote on the roof of the old tower, 
they reached the gate, which the dog was vainly trying to push open. 
Then, traversing an orchard, white with blossom, and a field beyond, 
they entered a pine-wood, where the twilight shadows were gathering 
thickly, and emerging from this, found themselves in a little glade, 
set like an emerald in the green gloom of the woods. Here stood 
the ancient chapel and graveyard of Chandoré. 

The last level rays of the setting sun streamed into the glade, and 
lay in long shafts of light across the humble graves. At the further 
side of the churchyard, a crowd of people, chiefly peasants, were 
gathered round an open grave into which the coffin had just been 
lowered ; the grey-headed curé was sprinkling it with holy water, and 
pronouncing some words of benediction which sounded distinctly in 
the hushed silence. 

The dog, who had paused at the gate of the churchyard, now darted 
across, and pushed his way through the crowd to the side of a young 
man who was kneeling at the edge of the grave, his face hidden in 
his hands, his strong frame convulsed by hushed sobs. 

As Sir Frederick and Gertrude made their way towards the group 
every head was turned save that of the curé, who stood with his back 
to them. 

Gertrude approached, and laid her hand onhis arm. He started 
and turned, looking at her with grave surprise. 
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‘Why do you interrupt the holy rites of the dead ? ” he questioned, 
almost sternly. 

Her answer was given in a low but distinct tone which reached 
every ear. ‘“* Because I have reason to believe that you are cele- 
brating them over the living.” 

A sort of thrill and tremor ran through the crowd, swelling to a 
confused murmur of astonishment, but on Etienne Lefévre the words 
acted like a galvanic shock. Starting to his feet, his sun-burnt face 
blanched to a sickly pallor, he fixed his eyes on Gertrude with a 
wild look of mingled astonishment and incredulity. 

** What do you tell me ?” exclaimed the curé, in an altered voice. 

** The truth, as I hope and believe,” she answered firmly. ‘‘ The 
girl who lies there is not dead but entranced.” 

He looked at her in doubt and perplexity. ‘ You are a stranger 
here, madame; how do you know this? On what do you found 
your belief ? ” 

“Qn what we have heard of the circumstances of the girl’s illness,” 
returned Sir Frederick, answering for her. ‘It is not the first time 
that the stupor of exhaustion has been mistaken for death.” 

“Oh, do not delay!” cried Gertrude, in an agony. ‘Open the 
coffin—quick ! or it may be too late.” 

A short, sun-burnt, grey-haired gentleman stepped forward from 
the crowd—the country doctor who had attended Gabrielle. 

* Raise the coffin and open the lid,” he said, authoritatively. 

The ropes used for lowering it had not yet been removed ; it was 
soon raised, and the thin wooden lid hastily prised open. Gertrude 
dared not look. 

It needed all the priest’s authority to keep back the excited throng 
which pressed round as the doctor knelt and bent over the coffin. 
The young farmer knelt opposite him, looking up at him with dilated 
eyes and white speechless lips, his whole face one agonized question. ° 
There was a long moment of breathless silence, broken only by the 
low whine of the dog, who crouched close to the coffin. Then the 
doctor raised his head, and looking round, beckoned to Lady 
Gertrude. 

‘You were right!” he said. ‘‘ Look here.” 

She sank on her knees by the coffin. For a moment there was a 
mist of excitement before her eyes which blinded her. Then, as it 
cleared away, she saw before her once more that fair face, so strange, 
yet so familiar, to her; the delicate wasted features, the pathetic 
mouth, the fringe of golden hair. There lay the girlish figure in its 
dress of bridal white, a wreath of immortelles resting on the little 
hands folded meekly over the bosom. 

‘Look there !” the doctor repeated, excitedly, and pointed to the 
temples, where a slight moisture had started and stood in beads on 
the skin. ‘‘ There is proof that she lives.” 

‘She lives !—she lives!” cried Etienne, hoarsely, and the next 
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moment he had caught the slight figure in his strong arms and strained 
her to his heart in a fierce rapture of love and joy; raining kisses 
on her face, on the closed eyes, the sweet cold lips, with sobs, and 
broken cries, and incoherent words of passionate tenderness. 

“My bride—my wife—given back to me from the grave! My 
love, my angel—my Gabrielle !” 

‘She must be taken home at once,” said the doctor, anxiously. 

“I will take her,” he interrupted. “ No—lI will have no help.” 
And, putting aside those who would have assisted him, he clasped 
his light burden closer in his arms, and hurried away, the dog 
keeping close to his side, whining and panting with excitement, 
leaping up to lick the little hand that hung over the young man’s 
shoulder, every line of his supple body eloquent of joy. 

A messenger was sent on first to break the joyful news to the old 
fermitre, and to assist in getting everything ready for Gabrielle’s re- 
ception. 

And so she was carried home, and laid once more in her little bed 
in the dim old turret-chamber. 


So still and inanimate she lay, with so little look of life in the 
white face and nerveless figure, that at first the anxious watchers 
feared the rescue had come too late, and that the lamp of life had 
but flickered for a moment to be extinguished again for ever. 

It was not till after several hours of patient unremitting efforts that 
they perceived any change in her condition. At length, just as twilight 
was fading into night, and the first rays of the young moon streamed 
through the narrow window, Gabrielle stirred: a tremor passed over 
her face like a ripple over water, her breast heaved in a long, deep 
inspiration, her eyelids quivered, and then slowly—slowly, the “ win- 
dows of the soul” unclosed. 

Etienne bent over her, hardly daring to breathe, unable to utter a 
word, his whole heart in his eyes. She looked at him in return with 
a calm abstracted gaze which expressed neither wonder nor recogni- 
tion—a look of almost unearthly serenity, as if her spirit had not yet 
descended from ‘‘an ampler ether, a diviner air,” into the atmo- 
sphere of this lower world. 

He raised her, and put to her lips the restorative which the doctor 
handed him. 

“Dost thou not know me, my sweet?” Her face changed at the 
sound of his voice; the dreamy far-away look passed from it like 
breath from a mirror; a tender tinge of rose-colour crept to her 
cheeks, and her lips smiled as they silently formed his name. Then 
her eyes wandered inquiringly round the room, and for the first time 
she saw Lady Gertrude, who stood a little apart. She started; her 
eyes dilated suddenly with a look of wonder, fear, and recognition. 

‘Who is that ?” she breathed, trying to raise herself. With a fast- 
beating heart Gertrude approached the bedside. 
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‘‘ Who is it?” Gabrielle repeated in a breathless undertone, her 
eyes intently dwelling on the other’s face as she bent over her and 
took her hand. ‘“ You area stranger, yet I know you. Am I dream- 
ing? Where have I seen you before? and what was the fear and 
horror that was upon me when——” Her voice failed, and she 
closed her eyes with a shudder. 

‘This dear lady is a stranger to thee, and to us all, dearest,” said 
Etienne, “though she came here on purpose to see thee.” 

“ Shall I tell you how I first heard of you, Gabrielle ?” said Ger- 
trude, forcing herself to speak calmly, though she still trembled with 
the awe of that strange recognition. ‘Do you recognise this?” she 
continued, with a smile as Gabrielle looked up, passing her hand 
lightly over her golden coronet. 

“Ah, I understand!” exclaimed Etienne; ‘‘it was you, made- 
moiselle, who bought our Gabrielle’s golden hair, and that accounts 
for your wishing to see her. Surely it was an angel from heaven that 
led you here,” he added, in an undertone. 

“Then was it only ina dream that I saw you?” questioned 
Gabrielle, still looking at her, but now with an expression of wistful 
doubt, as if already the vague recollection were beginning to fade; 
‘and the dreadful fear 62 

“Yes, it was all a troubled dream,” interposed Gertrude, quickly. 
* You must forget it, now that you have awakened once more to love 
and hope and happiness.” 


Lady Gertrude’s mission was accomplished, and her presence no 
longer needed; but in their gratitude they would not let her leave 
the chateau till she had given them the promise of a speedy future 
visit. 

As she stood at the bedside, taking her farewell of Gabrielle, and 
thought in what a “horror of darkness” the fair young life would 
have ended but for her interposition, tears of thankfulness filled her 
eyes, and her heart went up in gratitude to heaven for permitting her 
to be so strangely, so mysteriously summoned to save. 





THROUGH HOLLAND. 


EFORE concluding this series of papers upon Holland, I would 

ask the indulgent reader to accompany me upon a second visit 

I recently paid to that country. There were two reasons for this visit. 

I wished to see certain towns and places—such as Dordrecht—which 

I had culpably passed over in my prevous sojourn. And I desired to 

make the acquaintance of a Dutch friend, who had entered into an 

interesting correspondence with me since the appearance of the first 
of these papers in the January number of the ArGcosy. 

Upon this occasion I crossed over by way of Harwich: leaving 
Liverpool Street station at eight o’clock in the evening, and reaching 
the pier about ten. The steamer waited long enough to get on 
board luggage and people, and then started. 

A piece of tyranny must be recorded, and the sooner it is rectified 
the better. None were allowed to take any luggage into their cabin. 
The smallest portmanteaus, only large enough to hold a few articles 
for immediate use, were rigorously excluded. Everyone was com- 
plaining at this unreasonable and inconvenient regulation. The next 
morning, as in the confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel, each 
was calling out for his sack: giving rise to a confusion only inferior 
in degree to that which overtook the ambitious descendants of Noah. 
But remonstrance was vain. When brushes and combs were wanted 
to repair that dilapidated and altogether woe-begone appearance, 
invariable result of a night on board ship, it was a difficult if not 
impossible task*to fish out one’s particular and private property from 
the mass of luggage on deck. 

“‘We pass like night from land to land.” In due time we entered 
the Maas. All the old points were there I had seen nearly a year 
ago. The long breakwater; the distant tower of Brielle; barges, 
with their brown canvas, sailing to and fro; occasional cottages 
with their red roofs and green shutters; groups of cattle; white 
birds flying about, and crowning the posts in the water, floating upon 
its surface, or diving out of sight after a hapless prey ; and by-and-by 
the great canal of Schiedam, its distillery chimneys monuments of 
warning to those who sacrifice at this bacchanalian altar. Then, 
soon after, the forests of masts, the Boomptjies, the bright houses, 
the long rows of waving trees; a scene of life and activity; a 
sound as of the far-off rush and roar of a great city; and before 
nine o’clock we had anchored at Rotterdam. 

Again I went to the Hétel des Bains on the Boomptjies, and again 
found it one of the most comfortable inns in Holland. The first 
town I intended to visit was Dordrecht—or Dort, as it is commonly 
called by the Dutch. After a bath and a breakfast I sallied forth. 
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I had hoped to go up to Dort by water, but the eleven o’clock boat 
had started, and there was nothing left for it but the train. I made 
the best of my way to the station, in the centre of the town, imme- 
diately opposite the post-office. 

More than ever, standing in the waiting-room at the great open 
windows, the extreme gaiety and cheerfulness, the especial brightness 
of Rotterdam was apparent. A scene not to be found, perhaps, out 
of Holland. The day was fine and sunny: an indispensable con- 
dition to the enjoyment of this Dutch country. From these windows 
you observed nothing but winding canals, and houses of all shapes 
and sizes, outlines, and heights, in every stage of antiquity. <A 
heaping together of roofs black and red, and windows most of 
whose sashes are picked out with white. However barbarous this 
custom, undoubtedly it gives a general effect of bright and cheerful 
animation to the whole place. In every direction’ the drawbridges, 
with their cross and upright beams, spanned the canals, connecting 
all parts of the town. It must be confessed that these drawbridges 
are occasionally a wholesome exercise to the virtue of patience. 
You are perhaps driving through the town; possibly in a hurry; when 
just as you reach a bridge, down go the chains, up swing the beams, 
and your progress is arrested. And if there is one time more than 
another when you are inclined to accord to the Dutch their prevailing 
reputation of apathy and phlegmatism, it is when waiting until one of 
these barges has passed through the lock. Heavy, cumbrous struc- 
tures, moved only by manual exertion, they travel with a deliberation 
irritating to anyone not gifted with the patience of Job. Ina very 
few moments a surprising crowd gathers, and, the bridge let down 
again, away they rush, tumbling over each other’s heels, and threaten- 
ing the safety of the structure. 

From the elevated windows of the waiting-room I looked down 
upon all this with edifying calmness. The canals this morning 
were full of various-coloured barges, wending their slow, deliberate 
course. From many a masthead long streamers fluttered in the soft 
north-west wind: in accompaniment as it seemed to the graceful 
waving and bending and rustling of the trees that lined the waterside 
in every direction. The breeze, at once soft and grateful, seemed 
almost laden with the scent of the sea. Here and there, above the 
roofs of the houses, the brown sails of a windmill might be observed 
hard at work. Towers and steeples upreared their heads. Beyond, the 
white fleecy clouds floated majestically in the dark blue sky, and cast 
their lights and shadows upon earth and water. The reader can 
perhaps imagine the effect of this accumulation of points and 
features, each and all distinct and telling: it cannot be fully realized 
without experience. But above all there was a tone, a warmth, a 
richness of colouring almost dazzling. It could only be compared 
to a scene in fairyland, and seemed to throw a charmed spell over 
the mind. It was taken in with a species of calm, dreamlike emo- 
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tion; the senses were lulled into a delicious, dolce far niente trance ; 
whilst feeling its wonderful effect it was impossible to analyse in 
what it consisted. The reflection of the sun and the clouds and the 
barges upon the water, contributed not a little to the whole sur- 
rounding life and animation. 

A quarter of an hour’s waiting and the train came up; the doors 
were thrown open; the room was soon emptied of passengers. 

The road to Dort is of course perfectly flat on either side; diver- 
sified only by long rows of willows ; and fields of corn and potatoes, 
and waving beans that throw a delicious scent into the air. Passing 
a station or two, you at length perceive in the distance a group of 
red roofs belonging to sundry diminutive cottages; windmills and 
tall factory chimneys; here and there the masts of a large ship—for 
the Maas is navigable here to vessels of tonnage ; a fine, square old 
tower, from the summit of which the Dutch tri-coloured flag is flying ; 
joined to an equally old cruciform church, with dark slate roofs and 
many pointed windows. The train rolls over the wide river, spanned 
by a grand new iron bridge; passes through gardens and grounds 
that are quite rural and picturesque, and have evidently had immense 
labour spent upon them; and stops at Dort. 

Having but a few hours to devote to Dort, my first endeavour 
was to find an open conveyance to take me about the neighbourhood. 
A close fly and an omnibus were in waiting at the station; but to 
perambulate unknown streets in one of these shut-in concerns is 
only a degree better than being boxed up in a hearse. After many 
inquiries and some trouble, it seemed that such a thing as an open 
trap was to be had. A man, hanging about the station, offered to 
conduct me to the fortunate owner of this unique treasure. We 
started ; and evidently the guide took a long round in the hope of 
increasing his fee. At last, out of patience, I came to an anchor 
and refused to accompany him any further: upon which he turned 
down a by-street, and immediately we were at the coach office. 
Yes ; the proprietor informed me that he had a delightful open car- 
riage at my disposal. In a very few moments it came round to the 
door. 

In this world every man sees things from a different point of 
view—generally his own; we all estimate things by comparison. But 
each one makes his comparison for himself. Tastes and inclinations 
differ, happily. One man chooses the shady side of the street; 
another prefers the sunny. One falls into ecstacies in the presence 
of brown eyes, another yields to the softer and more sentimental 
charms of blue. The ugliest face will find a taste to consider it 
handsome. These are given laws, wise adaptations, without which 
the small amount of harmony existing in the world would soon 
cease. So the coach-owner thought his open carriage a splendid 
concern, and gazed with pride upon its symmetrical proportions. 

It was a machine that ran upon two wheels—probably because it 
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could not run upon one. Between them was suspended a sort of 
black wooden box, turned upside down, resembling a fat coffin. It 
might have been Mahomet’s coffin, only that from its weight it 
could never have soared so near heaven. Upon this coffin two per- 
pendicular rails were fixed to support a narrow cross piece of 
wood intended for a rest, that exactly fitted into the small of the 
back. There was just room enough for the driver and the passenger 
to sit together in quarters more close than pleasant; and every 
time the excitable quadruped wanted pulling in, the elbow of the 
driver came into disagreeable contact with his neighbour’s ribs. 
The horse quite equalled the machine in originality. Its gait was 
peculiar and variable. Now it went with a kind of swinging move- 
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ment; and now jerked the vehicle as it rolled along, with a sharp, 
quick, up-and-down motion that brought out words with a hollow 
sound, and utterly disjointed phrases. A full stop became absolutely 
necessary every few hundred yards to recover equilibrium. The 
quadruped was a thin, lean animal, with stiff legs which he moved 
spasmodically : now all four leaving the ground at the same moment 
with a kind of flying leap, threatening those behind him with a 
somersault in the air, neither dignified nor pleasant, but perhaps 
clever; and then returning the legs to earth with a sudden leaden 
determination that nearly sent us over his head. 

Into this nondescript affair I mounted. The ludicrousness of the 
whole thing was not lost upon me. We set off amidst the shouts of 
a small army of boys: demonstrations I chose to look upon as 
applause, but were more probably sarcasms: and I congratulated 
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myself upon so much personal control and the absence of all regard 
to public opinion. 

It may at once be stated that to go to Holland and pass over Dort 
is the greatest possible mistake. Before visiting the Netherlands, it is 
well to realise at the outset our object in so doing. If it be for beau- 
ties of scenery disappointment must result. If it be to see large fine 
towns, full of modern palaces and fashionable life, this also will not 
be attained. If it be to discover art treasures, they abound, and are 
of many kinds. But above all, if it be to see a country, much of 
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whose history lies in the past: a country that bears the impress of 
that past history even unto this day upon its more prominent features, 
we shall be fully satisfied. In other countries you may wander through 
town after town and find the same eternal string of streets and straight, 
tame houses: one town and one street resembling another. It is 
not so in Holland. But that most of the fronts of the streets and 
houses have been modernized, it would be matchless amongst the 
countries of Europe. The beauties of Nature cannot be over-esti- 
mated ; their praises cannot be too highly sung or said ; their influ- 
ence, at once softening and elevating, upon man, has long been 
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recognised. But grand and sublime as all this is, it is nevertheless 
still life, and only that. Times and seasons there are when the mind 
craves for the evidence and influence of a more active state of exist- 
ence, yet without losing sight of artistic beauty. This you get in 
Holland. You may read the history of a bygone people, but it will 
be clothed with a certain mist and dimness ; past records are always 
enveloped. in a sense of obscurity, a difficulty of realization: you 
cannot get hold of a full firm grasp. In Holland, on the contrary, 
you find records of the past so substantial that the mists of uncer- 
tainty fade away; obscurity vanishes. You stand side by side and 
face to face with early struggles, disastrous sieges, the rise and fall of 
republics. For a time the mind completely throws off the bonds and 
shackles of everyday life and labour; it feels itself in a new world; 
the spirit gets braced up and nerved for the fresh struggles of the 
future. It is only when you once more return to the sober routine 
of ordinary duties; only when you exchange the influences of such a 
country for more commonplace aspects and surroundings; that you 
realize the full benefit and pleasure of a sojourn amidst the Dutch. 
This, at any rate, has been my experience. It may be that others 
would not prove susceptible to the influence: a condition difficult 
to realize. I should be sorry to colour or exaggerate facts. As 
far as possible I have endeavoured to moderate my own impressions, 
and keep them duly within bounds. It must not be forgotten that 
there are certain elements and influences which appeal to a particular 
bent or cast of mind: whilst others are universal in their powers of 
attraction. Everyone must be more or less impressed with a pon- 
derous snow mountain that seems to tower into the very heavens, 
tipped it may be with the rosy light of sunset, or the first beams of 
the morning. Or with a long chain of undulating hills reaching far 
out of sight: as, reader, you may have seen those glorious giant 
Alps from the heights of Mont Perrache, stretching far down into the 
sunny skies of Italy, in all their beauty of atmosphere, their magni- 
ficence and repose. Or again with smiling and fertile plains, through 
which winding rivers flow onwards to the sea, amidst fair pastures, and 
glens rich in wild flowers and delicate ferns ; where, perchance, at the 
midnight hour, fairies trip upon the greensward to the light of a silver 
bow and the dance-music of the nightingales. Or with such a view 
—more homely, indeed, but beautiful in its way as snow-capped 
mountains—as you get from the Wynd Cliff: an almost impossible 
assemblage of seas and rivers, far-off outlines of coast country, 
and nearer rocks and cliffs guarding a matchless stream; fields, 
plains, and ruins: in fact almost every imaginable feature that 
Nature possesses. ‘These are influences everyone must yield to; 
but they are not those of Holland. In the one instance you are face 
to face with Creation, and the mind insensibly takes its highest flights 
of thought and emotion: in the other you come down to the level 


of human nature in its best aspect, which also finds its answering 
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chord in the heart of man. But, setting comparisons aside, which 
seldom tend to profit, Holland has its own peculiar and individual 
attractions and advantages: and they are of a kind not to be found 
elsewhere. 

Dort, said to be the oldest city in Holland, bears this appearance. 
It is essentially a representative town of the true Dutch type, with 
all its peculiar and interesting characteristics: the extreme pic- 
turesqueness of quaintness and antiquity. It has been spoilt by 
modernisation less than any other city of Holland within accessible 
distance. In the dead cities you find much that is quaint and old- 
fashioned; a good deal to repay you for the journey ; but few people 
take the trouble to reach these out-of-the-way places, which cannot 
be seen without a certain amount of time and inconvenience. To 
the Dutch themselves the dead cities are a sealed book. No one 
thinks of going there except on business. Many of them will laugh 
at you, indeed, for what they call the eccentric folly of an Englishman, 
in travelling so far merely to see a few crazy houses and old build- 
ings and peculiar types of character. When I asked my Dutch 
friend J. to accompany me to Enkhuisen—one of the dead cities— 
he opened his eyes and put on such a look of resigned, melancholy 
despair as seemed to say his life’s doom was sealed: and then, in 
the kindness of his heart, yielded to my wish. It haunts me still. 
I could not have dragged him away after that look, even had I not 
found it would take two whole days of such roughing as I just then 
somewhat shirked. So the Dutch never go to these places. Perhaps. 
with them it is a case of toujours perdrix. Surrounded at home by 
the influence of quaintness and antiquity, they care not to seek it 
elsewhere ; perhaps do not care for it at all. Moreover, they are- 
not particularly adventurous, and a new guiden has more charms 
for them than an old coin. Considering the smallness of their 
country they know little about it. 

But without going up to the dead cities, here, within a few 
miles of Rotterdam, is a town that will thoroughly satisfy the anti- 
quarian. Age stares you in the face. On all sides such an accumu- 
lation of old and interesting houses, that in perambulating the streets 
you turn your head from side to side like a Chinese mandarin, and 
scarce know how to take it all in, and yet proceed. I had heard no 
one in Holland speak of Dort in terms of praise. Those of whom I 
made inquiries had never seen it. My visit was but the result of an 
impression that something worthy of note would be found there. Far 
short, indeed, was the expectation of the reality—not always the rule 
in life. I saw and wondered. 

Street after street of ancient houses. Every possible outline that 
professed anything of the picturesque. Few of the square, stiff, 
straight buildings familiar to ordinary experience. Not only ancient 
outlines, but house-fronts also. No modernized bricks and stone; 
no window-sashes painted white; at least for the most part. There 
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were of course many exceptions, but there was quite enough to keep 
up the unity of aspect and character. 
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Now, crossing a bridge, would be caught the sweep of the house 
overhanging the ‘water, rounding out of sight, crescent-shaped 
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Nothing could be more picturesque or ancient looking, more quaint 
and interesting than one of these canals. Every house hoary with 
age, varying in shape and size: now tall, with gabled roof, now small 
and diminutive, as if gradually sinking into decrepitude and the 
grave. Here and there wooden balconies overhung the water, 
covered with creepers and flowers, that drooped in graceful boughs 
and tendrils: emblems of life and beauty amidst decay. The water 
beneath reflected all the quaint multitude of outlines. 

Above every town in Holland—the dead cities scarce excepted 
—Dort carries you back into the past centuries: away from the 
world of to-day into that of the Middle Ages. No town I had 
visited so delighted me. I had seen nothing like it in Holland. It 
was not, as in some places, a house or a building here and there 
standing out from its neighbours to delight by its charms; it was 
the general tone and character of the whole place. The marvel of 
passing from street to street, and finding the one prevailing type of 
age and beauty. So that at last one could only exclaim: “ And 
stillthey come!” And the wonderful old canal views were multiplied. 

Many of the small side streets: only wide enough to admit our 
startling and original equipage, and send an affrighted pedestrian 
flying into a doorway for refuge, whence they would peep out with 
wonder in their eyes and homage in their mien: many of these 
small side streets were full of diminutive houses dating back three 
centuries and more, untouched since the days of their first youth. 
One of the characteristics of the place was the remarkable manner in 
which many of the houses were out of the perpendicular. This is 
the case more or less throughout Holland. The soil being loose and 
sandy, the piles sink, the foundations give way, and the houses 
nod to each other. But in Dort the feature was carried often to 
almost an alarming point. In many instances it looked as if a gentle 
push would send down an old building crashing to the earth. More 
than once it was difficult to pass a leaning tenement without positive 
fear. Not a few were propped up with beams to support their old 
age. This feature materially added to the picturesqueness of the 
town; increased the look and feeling of antiquity; of a life ended; 
seldom met with, but full of inexpressible charm. 

Vainly I endeavoured to persuade myself that a few hours were 
sufficient to give to Dort. A whole week might be devoted to it. 
Not to the finding out of fresh beauties, but to revelling in its old- 
world atmosphere. Were I an artist, there for a time would I pitch 
my teng, and live in a world of my own, and feast upon its wonders. 
Transferred to canvas they would bring fame and fortune to anyone 
who could sympathise with these influences, and reproduce them 
with all their peculiar feeling and perfection: give life by his brush 
to the spirit they breathe. 

Here and there, it is true, an incongruity declared itself. In one 
street were two houses side by side; the one old and dilapidated, 
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and bearing the date of 1500; the other a small, square, yellow 
building, with 1876 displayed in large iron figures. But it was easy 
to pass this over and forget it, where there was so much more worthy 
of remembrance. So also not a few of the houses had been modern- 
ized and ruined; but they were, after all, the exception, The 
general and prevailing aspect of Dort is that of antiquity. And in 
these days when such old landmarks are passing away, let us be 
grateful for what we find. There is much to create the feeling in 
Dort. Even Nuremberg, it is reported, is changing aspect. It was 
recently said they are knocking down the old walls, and disturbing 
and breaking up the perfection of that marvellous town. If it be 
true, let us renounce our love and veneration for these ancient places, 
which link past with present, and carry us back to the days when 
men were strong in art and taste; when the world was not pampered 
and weakened by too much refinement; when the face of the globe 
was not what it is now, politically, morally, and socially; when a 
great battle lost, and won, would change the destiny of a nation. 
Errors and superstition and ignorance abounded if you will; but 
men also possessed a force and vigour of character, a simplicity of 
life ; a certain light and reality we do not easily find to-day. How 
some of those figures stand out, clear in outline, vigorous in deeds 
and character ; and as ages roll on, how those outlines seem to gain 
in breadth and vividness, rather than pale and diminish. No doubt, 
to be just, the times had much to do with it; that period of trans- 
ition the world had reached. To-day its canvas is overcrowded: we 
have fallen into the snares and shoals of luxury and refinement ; 
influences that enervate and weaken, and become sometimes a mortal 
disease. Morbid imaginations will tell you we are running to seed. 
If this be true, let us hope the seed will take fresh root and spring 
upwards, and bear good fruit to the glory of the time to come. 

In the Middle Ages Dort was the wealthiest city in Holland. It is 
no longer that, or it would not have fallen into its present condition 
of interest. So far it has had its day. But its position renders it a 
place of some importance. It is an island: not surrounded by the 
sea—though that is not so very far off—but by the river Maas. The 
island was formed by the inundation of 1421. The tide of the 
estuary of the Rhine, breaking through the dykes, covered a vast 
district. Seventy-two villages and 100,000 lives were destroyed by 
the waters. Much of the country round about Dort is in conse- 
quence marshy and flooded. Dort is also historically interesting. 
The first assembly of the independent States of Holland was held 
here in 1572, resulting in the foundation of the Republic of the 
United Dutch Provinces. Here the great Synod of 1618 was held, 
to which most countries sent deputies, and wherein laws were passed 
that for long guided the Dutch Reformed Church. Calvinists and 
Arminians disputed one with another as they have continued to dis- 
pute, or to agree to differ, down to the present time. Yet each sect 
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possesses, doubtless, its good points. As a learned divine and 
cherished friend recently and wisely remarked: ‘‘ Every man should 
be a Calvinist upon his knees and an Arminian in his life.” I, 
reader, of mine own self, could pretend to give you no counsel so 
good as this. 

The fine old church tower is a conspicuous object for miles 
around. ‘The church itself is certainly amongst the most interesting 
in Holland. It dates back to the fourteenth century; is of Gothic 
architecture, simple and beautiful, and less spoilt than many of the 
churches of Holland. But the interiors of all their churches, with- 
out exception, are so arranged as to destroy the general effect, which 
might sometimes be fine and imposing. ‘The division of that portion 
from the choir where marriages are celebrated, and which I believe 
is called the high altar, is fatal to the long unbroken sweep that is so 
great a charm in many a church and cathedral. The interior rests on 
fifty-six pillars, to which the pointed arches they support add greater 
beauty. The roof is lofty, and the white pointed windows, were 
they but of stained glass, would leave little to be desired. As it 
is, the “dim religious light” that so appeals to the imagination, so 
adds to the beauty of ecclesiastical architecture, is altogether want- 
ing. On a bright day the eye, tired with too strong a glare, seeks 
repose and finds it not. The choir is apsidal and spacious, whence 
radiate the chapels. The roof is decorated with arabesques of the 
sixteenth century. The finely-carved oak stalls are decaying—the most 
unpleasant feature in the building. They look dirty and dilapi- 
dated, and have evidently fallen into disuse. The screen separating 
the choir from the nave is a piece of magnificent old brass, work- 
manship; the pulpit is of white marble, beautifully sculptured. 
Equally beautiful is the huge sounding-board above it, of dark 
carved oak. 

I had the temerity to mount the tower. A fat old Dutchman had 
preceded me by a quarter of an hour. When I reached the top I 
found him still breathless and exhausted, taking observations with an 
instrument. The view was remarkable. The town lay stretched at 
our feet; its houses, with their quaint black and red gabled roofs, 
looking, from this point, more ancient than ever. Canals wound 
about in every direction, one of them almost at the very base of 
the tower. It was impossible to look down from this height upon 
the glittering water without a shudder: a wonder as to how many 
unhappy men had hurled themselves into its cold depths: passed in 
a moment from time to eternity. Several big ships were at anchor 
in the fine harbour. The flat country extended itself on every side 
far as the eye could reach. Rotterdam might easily be discerned in 
the distance, and, beyond it, the pale sea. 

The church is almost the only building in Dort worth visiting. 
The town-hall is modern and uninviting ; but the town itself ren ders 
one quite indifferent to its institutions or the want of them. We 
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had still some little time to spare, and the driver dived into the 
suburbs. They are more than usually interesting. Fine avenues of 
trees, whose branches meet overhead and form pleasant drives on 
hot sunny days. Here many of the rich merchants of Holland have 
built themselves charming villas, that look the essence of coolness 
and delight. Unlike the English, who seek to screen themselves 
from the gaze of the curious by building as far as possible from a 
public thoroughfare, and further embower themselves in trees and 
shrubs, the Dutch do the very opposite. They erect their villas in 
the most conspicuous places, on the very edge of frequented roads and 
paths. In one narrow lane we met a dashing carriage and pair, be- 
longing possibly to a rich Dutch butter merchant. Its occupants 
stared at our nondescript vehicle in the most disdainful manner, and 
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seemed to take us for an importation from Patagonia, or the triumphal 
car of a savage chief. ‘Triumph or not, it was at least a progress ; 
and in due time we reached the steamboat pier. How I felt when 
I touched terra firma I will not record; nay, I could not. Powers 
of description have their limits. Suffice it that, on looking back, the 
tortures of the old monkish days, the hard beds and horsehair shirts, 
the castigations and self-inflicted torments, seem as mere child’s play 
compared with that drive. Yet would I go over it again with 
delight, were the ordeal to prove twice as terrible. As I hope to do, 
some day. 

The little steamer was on the point of starting. As we left the 
quay, the quaint old gateway frowned down upon us. Beyond it 
might be traced many ancient houses, with their red gabled roofs. 
To the right the fine old tower reared its head. The splendid railway 
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bridge crossed the Maas. It has two spans of 287 feet, two of 211, 
and two swing bridges, each 88 feet long. Holland must be visited 
for specimens of magnificent workmanship and engineering. 

I left Dort with infinite regret: with many a hope of some day 
returning thither. The journey to Rotterdam down the Maas was 
particularly pleasant. It was a roomy little steamer with an awn- 
ing over a portion of the deck. The town gradually faded from 
view, until it was altogether lost. The river, as we began our journey, 
was bordered on one side by a long avenue of trees; on the other it 
was flat and marshy, and tall reeds and rushes grew at the edge of 
the banks. Every now and then we stopped at a village to land pas- 
sengers, or to take on board those awaiting us in a small boat on the 
stream. Women in picturesque costumes and ponderous ornaments 
enlivened the decks, and laughed and chattered amidst themselves. 
Shipbuilding was carried on more or less to within sight of Rotterdam. 
The banks would frequently echo with the sound of the hammer and 
anvil. But before reaching our destination work was over for the 
night, and.the men were going home in gangs. At one place we took 
on board a hand-cart and a cargo of baskets, and hard work it 
proved. At the same place half a dozen sacks of grain were 
landed, and one of the sacks burst, and the golden wheat poured 
out upon the deck, to the consternation of all concerned. This 
delayed our progress ; but so novel and entertaining was the scene 
that delay was not loss of time. Barges and rafts passed us, going 
up the river; and now a large pleasure boat, as thronged with pas- 
sengers as any ever seen on the Thames. The blue sky was vividly 
reflected in the water; the white floating clouds, and the sunbeams 
now lowering towards the west. At last, after an hour and a half’s 
journey, the shipping of Rotterdam hove in sight ; the town disclosed 
itself.* A sharp turn to the right, we steamed into the fine harbour 
of the Maas, and came to an anchor. 

Rotterdam looked more gay and lively than ever by contrast 
with Dort; but also less antiquated and interesting. Yet, stroll- 
ing through its stree's at a somewhat later hour, it could only be 
admitted that it possessed a charm and an influence most espe- 
cially its own. The opal tints of the clear, pale sky were fading 
into twilight. From one of the bridges the long stretch of water 
could be traced right and left. Barges of all colours crowded its 
surface. Houses and trees, and even the towering church steeples 
were reflected in the canal. Men and women were chatting on 
board their craft, and looked as if they had nothing to do but 
laugh dull care away. Everything around seemed endowed with 
life, even the very air that blew. up from the sea in soft fresh 
breezes. There was a warmth of colouring over all; a tone not to 
be found elsewhere. Nothing could be more Dutchlike; more 
foreign to English eyes. The market-place, as usual, was full of 
stalls and customers. Everyone seemed to be buying up heaps of 
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strawberries ; and, as may often be noticed, those who were doing 
the most business looked the most melancholy and woe-begone ; as 
though the burden of life was very hard to bear under such pros- 
perous circumstances. The graceful statue of Erasmus was in its 
old place, facing the House of a Thousand Terrors. 

But there were no terrors here to-night. Wars and rumours of 
wars were going on in the far East; for this happy and prosperous 
little country it seemed as if all wars were over. They have 
nothing to do but eat, drink, and sleep; go on in their quiet, thrifty 
way, adding one gulden to another, and leaving the world beyond to 
settle its own differences. Thus calmly with them the seasons follow 
each other; the days and the nights; the months and the years; 
joy and sorrow; youth quietly gives place to age; raven locks grow 
white ; the smooth cheek furrowed ; their calendars are marked with 
many red letters ; one generation passes away and is no more seen; 
another comes and in its turn yields the palm; Tibni dies and Omri 
reigns. And it is always the same old story. 


CHARLES W. Woop. 
—LBLB LER + 


THE YEW-TREE WALK. 


Dusky-leaved and pruned to primness, pleasant was its green retreat, 
Where, within its dewy dimness, blue-eyed violets blossomed sweet ; 
While the poet’s idle fancies, as within its bowers he lay, 

Peopled it with fair romances, borrowed from a bygone day. 


Not by ruins, crumbling slowly, did its gloomy foliage wave, 

Nor where daisies, meek and lowly, smiled above a quiet grave, 
Where the lonely mourner, weeping, lingered late on twilight eves, 
With the night-bird vigil keeping, from her home amid the leaves ; 


But within a garden haunted by the sweetest flowers that grew, 
Where the tulips gaily flaunted gorgeous urns of rainbow hue ; 
Roses by the dial olden, budding redly one by one, 

Wide-rayed blossoms quaint and golden, turning ever to the sun. 


Linnets warbled long and loudly from the bows that screened their nests, 
On the terrace, pacing proudly, peacocks sunned their royal crests ; 

While the wind-swept trees kept sighing, like a streamlet’s murmurings, 
And the doves in circles flying fanned the air with silver wings. 


Age, with wrinkled brow of sadness, sauntered slowly in its shade, 
Childhood, in its fearless gladness, underneath its branches played ; 
Lovers sought its green recesses when the moonlight shimmered bright, 
And low vows and soft caresses thrilled its mazes with delight. 


Here hath sorrow, heavy hearted, sped its shafts of silent prayer, 
Maiden, from her true love parted, strolled adown it full of care ; 
Still upon each brown stem linger names and mottoes half effaced, 
True love knots by sportive finger in some happy moment traced. 





ONE OF THE WORLD’S SACRIFICES. 


HE glow of the setting sun turned the yellow hedge blossoms 

into drops of molten gold, as two lovers stood at a rustic gate, 

and talked, as lovers will talk, of every subject under the sun, except 
the one that filled both hearts with content so ineffable. 

Henry May, as steady and as trustworthy a civil engineer as ever 
held a staff, idly switched the blossoms with a willow rod; and Mr. 
Strong’s pretty daughter made the air musical with her silvery laugh, 
or grew suddenly grave, according to her mood or to the glances he 
cast at the blithe young girl. 

“Tm going out at last, Ethel.” 

“You are!” answered Ethel, in a tone of affected surprise, as she 
looked up to the grave face of her lover, a provoking smile on her 
red lips. 

“You do not believe it ?” 

“T have heard that threat too often to put much faith in its exe- 
cution,” laughed Ethel. 

“A threat do you call it ?” 

‘Have you not said the same thing, oh! a dozen times? But you 
have not gone ; and I know you must only say it to tease me—per- 
haps to try me.” 

“To try you, yes—to tease you, no. Ethel, you know what I have 
waited for.” 

He spoke with marked seriousness, and the smiles left her face, 
which was fresh and dimpled as that of an infant. She did know 
what he had waited for—for her to say, Yes, to the question he had 
so often put to her. And she would not or could not say it. 

Mr. May was rising rapidly in his profession. The firm to which 
he was attached wished him to go out to Canada to superintend 
certain works of theirs of great importance that were already in pro- 
gress there. It would be a rise for him, and a lucrative one. But he 
was determined not to,go out without his wife, the pretty Ethel—at 
least, if he could by any possibility induce her to go.. Nothing would 
have pleased her better. To marry and go out there with him was 
her day-dream; but she cherished it in secret, for her*duty, ag she 
considered, obliged her to remain at home. When with him she 
would treat the matter lightly, just to hide the pain and doubt at her 
heart. 

“The decision is no longer in my own hands, Ethel,” said Mr. 
May, his tender tone grave and earnest. ‘‘ Robertson, who has been 
in Canada superintending, as you know, is down with sickness, and 
when he is able to travel is coming home. I must go in his place; 
no alternative is left me. I ought to be off within a week; but if I 
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may take you with me, I can be allowed to delay my departure for 
one month, to give me time for preparation.” 

Her face was now graver than his: the dimples had left the damask 
cheeks—the smiles the sweet and delicate lips. 

‘“‘We can be married at once, even this next week, if you will, 
Ethel, or we can delay it until just before we start, as you and your 
mother shall see fit to decide.” 

Ethel turned slowly, and looked across the wide green lawn that 
led to a cozy farm-house, with odd gables covered with ivy, and cool 
porches shaded by climbing roses trained up the old-fashioned pillars 
and festooned above the quaint windows. 

‘“ Harry,” she said, in a low tone, “you know why I cannot say it.” 

He knitted his broad, fine brow. ‘I am growing rather tired of 
waiting, Ethel.” 

“JT know. You think me unreasonable.” 

‘‘T think that you cannot care for me: at least, not as I hoped 
and thought you did.” 

“‘ How many years have you waited, Henry ?” she asked, suddenly 
facing him. 

“‘ Well—let me see.” Henry May paused, with a short, nervous 
laugh, and laid his hand on Ethel’s nut-brown hair, thinking absently 
how bright were the golden threads in the smooth braids. ‘ Ethel!” 
he broke out, suddenly, ‘ what beautiful hair you have !” 

“ That is not answering my question.” 

“Oh, about the number of years I have waited for you ?” he said, 
laughing lightly. ‘‘ Well, I believe it must be getting on for two years. 
But it has seemed very long indeed to me, Ethel.” 

Ethel was silent. She plucked at the golden blossoms at her side, 
listening dreamily to the sad complaint of some belated night-bird, 
whose mournful notes disturbed the serenity of the calm June evening. 

“And now I cannot wait any longer, as you perceive, Ethel,” he 
went on. “Oh, my love, my love! why should you continue to 
sacrifice our happiness to a chimera ?” 

“A chimera! Henry, how can you call it so?” 

**T do call itso. But I will not go over the old reasonings and 
arguments again to-night: you may consider I have used them all too 
frequently. One way or the other, Ethel, your decision must be 
given. What is it to be?” 

“Give me until to-morrow morning,” sighed Ethel, lifting a pair 
of beseeching eyes to his face. 

“*So be it,” he replied, in a sad tone. “But, Ethel, I seem to 
know what your answer will be. How is it that other girls give up 
home, parents, friends, for their love’s sake; while you cling to 
everything and everyone rather than to the man you have professed 
to love above all the world?” 

“‘T cannot tell.” Ethel’s voice quivered as she spoke, and a few 
hot tears fell from her downcast eyes. ‘I am sure I do—care—for 
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you well enough to go to the ends of the earth with you: I do—I do. 
But you know that my father and mother cannot spare me.” 

“Umph!” returned Mr. May, looking away from Ethel and her 
pleading face. No one admired filial devotion more than he did; 
but he thought it might be carried, as in this case, unreasonably far. 
“Other parents willingly give up their daughters; why cannot yours 
do likewise. I have a good position to offer you, Ethel.” 

“T know it,” sighed Ethel. ‘“ But, Henry, they do not withhold 
their consent without a just cause.” 

“You told me that they had left the decision to you.” 

*“‘ Yes—in a degree,” she sadly answered. 

“Well, you must decide, Ethel,” he repeated. “I wish to take 
my wife with me. If you do not accompany me, I must go alone.” 

‘“ Eth-el,” came the call at this moment, in a feeble, treble voice 
from the house: and Ethel hastily picked up the blue-trimmed hat 


that had fallen at her feet. 
“TI must go, Henry; my mother needs me. Won’t you come up 


to the house ?” 

“Not this evening, Ethel,” he replied, bending down, until his 
dark moustache touched the rosy cheek. ‘But I will be here to- 
morrow to hear my fate. What time shall I come?” 

“Any time. I only want to-night to think it out.” 

“ There !—to think it out. I knew the decision lay with yourself 
alone, Ethel. A good night to you, my best and sweetest ; and may 
your thoughts and dreams be propitious to me!” 

“ Good night, Harry,” she whispered: and he might have read the 
despairing love in her eyes. 

“But stay,” he spoke, arresting his footsteps as he was turning 
away. “I forgot that I have to go to Easton to-morrow: and 
betimes, too. I suppose, Ethel, you could not manage to come out 
here, say, at seven in the morning? I pass down this road, you 
know.” 

“Ves,” she meekly answered, ‘I will come.” 

Choking down a rising sob, she ran across the green lawn, anxious 
to respond to the call of her mother. Never was there a more dutiful 
daughter than Ethel Strong. Misfortune had fallen on her home, 
and she thought her duty lay in striving to lighten it. 

Between one and two years ago, soon after Henry May had 
become engaged to Ethel, Mr. Strong was overtaken by a blow. In 
an evil hour he had become security to a very large amount fora 
friend ; a friend whom he had always believed to be the soul of 
honour. The friend absconded, and David Strong was called upon 
to pay. It ruined him. He could only raise the money by mortgag- 
ing his farm deeply: the farm which had been in his family for 
generations, and which was to descend to his son after him. The once 
numerous household was discharged, one inferior servant only being 
retained; the once plentiful housekeeping became poor and scant. 
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This was obliged to be. Mr. Strong took to toil out of doors 
almost as a labourer; Mrs. Strong and Ethel had to do most of the 
work within. 

It was a terrible trial; and it told terribly upon the old couple. 
From healthy people, growing rather elderly, they suddenly changed, 
losing strength and spirit; and now they were bowed, worn, and 
broken ; looking like a very old man and woman for whom the grave 
was waiting. How could Ethel leave them ? 

Mrs. Strong sat in the best kitchen, knitting, as Ethel entered. 
The sitting-rooms had been much neglected since their fallen for- 
tunes: to sit here saved trouble. She had a meek, feeble kind of 
face, and her voice was querulous. 

‘* Where have you been, child ?” 

“Only at the gate beyond the lawn, mother,” answered Ethel, 
brightly: for this dutiful girl threw all the sunshine upon the house 
that manner and cheery speech could throw. 

“With Harry May ?” 

‘‘- Ves, mother.” 

Mrs. Strong sighed. She regarded the young man with a sort of 
resentment, because he wanted to carry off Ethel. Perhaps mis- 
fortune makes people selfish. 

“ He is at last going to Canada, mother. It is impossible that he 
can put it off longer.” 

“He can go,” said Mrs. Strong. ‘And so much the better for 
, you, Ethel. I am sure he distracts your mind like anything.” 

“Oh, mother! Why do you object to him ?” 

“We don’t object to him in any way: you must not think that: 
neither I nor your father. He is steady, persevering, and his position 
will be very good in time. But, Ethel, we cannot spare you.” 

“No?” was the faint answer. 

“Tt might be better for you to give him up at once. I suppose 
he has asked you to go with him to this Canada ?” 

“Te.” 

‘Then, child, it 7/7 be better for you to give him up. Before he 
gives up you.” 

‘He will not do that, mother.” 

“ He will, though. It will be years before we can spare you, for 
you can’t leave us while we are in this world; and he will grow tired 
of waiting for you and of being out there alone.” 

The spoken prevision was so exceedingly like what Ethel’s own 
conscience foretold, that she turned sick and faint. Her mother saw 
her agitation. 

“ He wants to take you? Urges it strongly, I suppose?” 

‘He wants me to be married at once, within a month, and"to take 
me out. Yes, mother, he urges it strongly.” 5 

“ And you will go?” 

‘* Not unless you and my father can spare me.” 
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« But how can we spare you, Ethel ?” 

“ Biddy is a steady, willing girl, mother, and is getting to be a 
good servant. And you have always Roger, you know. And Harriet 
lives only a mile away, and would often come over to you.” 

“‘T see what it is—you mean to leave us,” cried the poor mother, 
fractiously. ‘‘ Well, you are of age, Ethel—two-and-twenty this year 
—and we can’t stop you.” 

“Mother, you need not speak in that way,” said Ethel, with a 
rising sob. ‘I only said I would go if you and my father could 
spare me.” 

“No one can ever fill your place to us, Ethel. Biddy—Harriet— 
what are they ? Just a heedless servant ; just a heedless niece, who 
has her husband and her baby to take up her time and thoughts. 
And, child, there’s another thing: we have not a spare shilling to 
purchase you an outfit.” 

Ethel had put her arms on the table and bent her head on them, 
not caring that her distress should be seen. Mrs. Strong was sobbing 
deeply. 

“Oh, Ethel, my child, don’t go from us!” she pleaded. “Your 
father’s health and strength are failing; Roger has his own pursuits 
in an evening and is out on the farm by day. What comfort would 
he be to me ?—what good? Don’t add to our dreadful burdens by 
abandoning us now!” 

Mrs. Strong sat with her hands clasped despairingly in her lap. 
Ethel dropped down on the stool at her mother’s feet and began to 
weep bitterly. 

“Don’t cry, Ethel,” said Mrs. Strong, laying her thin hand on 
Ethel’s nut-brown hair. ‘‘ The night is always darkest before dawn. 
You have been a faithful daughter, and God will reward you for it ; it 
may not be in this world, but it will in the next.” 

But Ethel could not be comforted. She loved her parents; to 
see them have to work in their old age was a bitter grief to her: she 
loved her only brother. But she loved Henry May also, with a 
different and passionate love, and her tender, womanly heart clung to 
him, as the drowning cling to some frail plank that bears them to 
life and safety. 

“So, mother, you think I cannot go!” she sighed, after a fit of 
agonised weeping. 

“ Not for a little while, my child—not for a year or two, if Henry 
May will wait. Who knows what a year or so may bring forth? And, 
my darling girl, there’s the supper to lay: your father will be in.” 

Ethel made no protest of any kind. Drying her eyes, she arose to 
set about her work, and Mrs. Strong took up her knitting again. She 
loved her daughter, and desired, above all things, to see her happily 
settled in life. But circumstances were against it: as they are against 
many who sit in the shadow of ill-fortune and patiently wait for some 
brighter day to dawn. 
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“Poor Ethel!” sighed her worn old father, when the evening’s 
conversation and doubts were repeated to him. ‘“‘ My child’s happi- 
ness is dearer to me than all the money in the world ; but the Mays 
are proud people, and Ethel cannot go among them like a beggar.” 

‘“‘ A beggar, David?” 

“ Yes, wife, what else would it be? I could not even buy her 
her wedding dress. Ethel, child, for how long a time does Harry 
expect to go out?” 

‘“‘ He does not say, father. It is of course uncertain.” 

“‘ Not very uncertain, I fancy,” spoke Mr. Strong, his feeble voice 
all in a quaver, as it generally was now. ‘“‘ An enterprise such as that 
cannot be accomplished under eight or ten years, and I conclude he 
will have to see its completion.” 

Ethel sighed. ‘That his entire stay might be as long as that she 
knew; but he would come home between whiles. 

It was one of the most painful evenings Ethel had ever passed— 
perhaps more painful than any she ever would pass. Her father and 
mother were weeping and wailing at the possibility of losing her, and, 
as Mr. Strong put it, how could the house go on without Ethel now ? 
It chanced that at this time her brother was away: he had gone to 
spend a few days with some friends at a distance. Had he been at 
home he might have taken up his sister’s cause, and results might 
have been different : she often thought so in after years. He was one 
year older than herself, and he loved her very dearly. Mr. and Mrs. 
Strong had married late in life: he was turned sixty now—she fast 
approaching it. 

So Ethel’s fate was sealed. Her father finally declared that she 
should be left to her own free decision to go or stay. But howcould 
she decide against them? She believed that her duty lay in remaining 
in the old farm homestead, and she was too good a daughter to rebel 
against it. All night long, lying on the snowy bed in her pretty room, 
she did battle with her inclinations, and prayed to be helped to bear 
the travail and the sorrow. 

She did not forget her appointment for seven o’clock, and went out 
as the clock struck. Henry May was already at the lawn gate. Years 
after he remembered—he ever would remember—the picture she made, 
as she came slowly down the path, the morning sunlight kissing her 
nut-brown hair, the faint flush on her fresh young cheeks, while the 
birds were singing in the trees and the dew glistened on the grass. 

Extending his hand, he took hers within it in silence, and looked at 
her steadfastly and searchingly. 

‘Well, Ethel ?” 

She burst into tears. She could not speak. 

Ts it to be yes, or no?” 

“Oh, Henry, Henry!” she sobbed: and too surely he then knew 
what the answer was to be. He dropped her hand. 

‘“‘Do not blame me harshly,” she sobbed, lifting her now pale face 
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pleadingly to his. ‘“Itis my duty to stay at home. I cannot act 
against that.” 

His lips tightened visibly. ‘‘ So you prefer duty to love, Ethel !” 

“‘T—think—when the two clash, it is not duty that should give 
way. Do you?” 

‘“‘Generally speaking—no. But, Ethel, I do not see this matter 
quite as you see it. When you became engaged to me your father and 
mother fully understood that I should probably want to take you 
away, and they made no demur to it.” 

“But things have changed. They veguire me now.” 

“No, they do not. If it is for home matters you mean, let them 
take some one in your place. And they have your brother. And 
Harriet Marshal would be unto them almost as a daughter.” 

Painfully agitated, she was entwining her hands one within the 
other. 

“T do think, Ethel, that you are in this instance taking an ex- 
aggerated view of your duty. Do you owe nothing to me? Is it 
fair to have kept me waiting all these years, and to fail me now ?” 

‘“‘ ]—I cannot help myself,” she sobbed. 

“That is, you do not love me sufficiently well to make this effort 
for me.” 

“Do not doubt my love,” she returned, anguish bringing forth 
the avowal. ‘I shall love and esteem you above all others while my 
life shall last.” 

“ But—you decide against me? You send me forth alone.” 

“Yes. But oh, Henry, don’t you see that I have no alternative ? 
Believe me that I have none. None.” 

He extended his hands to take both hers. His face was a little 
agitated, but stern. That she was using him harshly, he fully 
believed. We all see from our own point of view and not from 
another’s. 

** Good-bye, then. And may God keep you, Ethel, until we meets 
again !” 

He kissed the sweet face that was so full of pain. It would be 
marked with many a line of sorrow before that time should come. 

In that way they parted. Nothing was said on either side as to, 
whether the engagement between them should continue or not. 
Ethel almost thought that his last words, “until we meet again,” im- 
plied that it did. And no arrangement was made with regard to. 
correspondence. As she went back to the house that bright June. 
morning, her heart felt well-nigh breaking with its pain. 

Mr. May departed for Canada. He became absorbed in the 
cares of his new undertaking; and the time went on. Ethel received 
a letter from him occasionally, written in a cordial, friendly spirit, but 
containing no lover-like expressions. He told her all about his new 
home, and his life there, and described the country graphically, and 
inquired after the old friends he had left behind. Ethel wrote back 
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to him in just the same friendly spirit: but she knew not whether he 
still considered she belonged to him. 

Troubles closed in around her as the years went on. Sickness 
came. Roger, the hope and pride of the family, was laid to rest 
beside the dead-and-gone Strongs in the shady and peaceful church- 
yard. His mother followed him in a few months: and Ethel alone 
remained to comfort the poor old father, whose later life had been so 
full of work, so hard and cheerless. 

If Ethel’s heart ached, no one knew it. If her woman’s tender- 
ness craved a husband’s love, or the sweet caresses that might have 
kept her young and buoyant, no one suspected it. There were 
moments of depression when she felt inclined to say that God had 
dealt hardly with her in many ways, yet her faith in Him never 
wavered. Neither did her feet ever falter, as she administered to the 
wants of the frail old father, who lived in the light of her smile. 


Four years had gone by. One balmy evening Ethel sat in the- 
shady arbour, sewing diligently. Her father dozed in an arm-chair 
at an open window within view: while a thrush, swinging on a 
bough above Ethel’s brown head, burst out into a gush of song that 
filled the still air with melody. 

* Ethel!” 

Ethel looked up. Her old lover, bronzed and bearded, stood 
before her. She had heard footsteps, certainly, but supposed it to be 
only one of the men. Down fell her work as she rose up, full of 
bewildered agitation. 

‘“* Are you quite well?” he asked. 

She put her hand into his, answering she knew not what. Mr. 
May sat down beside her. 

He told her how well he was prospering : that Canada would have 
to be his home yet for years, perhaps for life. He inquired into all 
her home changes and trials: the substance of them he knew, but 
not the details. 

Then for a little while they sat in silence. And he, looking into the 
face that had lost its early bloom and brightness only to gain a more 
spiritual beauty, could yet see little to give him hope in the steady, 
thoughtful eyes. 

“You have changed much, Ethel.” 

‘* Ah, I suppose so. ‘Time and sorrow change us all,” she added, 
sadly. 

“‘ Will you be my wife now, Ethel?” 

She only replied by a fit of trembling. Oh, if she might be! 
But there was no hope. 

He had come home all that way to ask the question, he said, not 
choosing to trust to a letter: speech was more eloquent than written 
words, more persuasive. He had waited for her all these years: but 
his patience was exhausted now. 
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* And you surely will not say nay to me again?” he urged. 
«‘You cannot be so cruel, Ethel.” 

She shook her head pitiably, and pointed to her sleeping father. 
‘«‘T am all that is left to him, Henry. While he lives, I must be at 
hand to comfort him.” 

“‘ He may live for years. He is only sixty-five, or so.” 

“True. He may live for years. His health is good now.” 

‘Would he come out with us, do you think ?” 

‘It would be impossible. To take him from the home of his 
lifetime would kill him. He will never leave it: he must live and 
die in it.” 

“‘ Have you learnt to care for any other man?” Mr. May asked 
in a modified tone. 

“JT shall never care for anyone but you. [I shall never marry. 
You are denied to me, but no one else will ever win regard from me 
or call me wife.” 

“ Do you understand, Ethel, that this is the last time I shall be 
able to put the question to you ?” 

“Yes—lI suppose it is. Of course it is. It is very good of you 
to come again.” 

‘This is your final answer to me?” 

“Tt is the only answer I can give.” 

He spoke a little further then. Canada was the country of his 
adoption ; at least it would be for years to come; he had his house 
and home in it, but he must havea wife. And Ethel gathered, more 
by her own instinct than by his spoken words, that if she still 
declined to be that wife, he would seek another. 

“There is some one else you wish to take in my place!” she 
hastily said, her heart fluttering strangely. 

“No, Ethel, I wish to take you.” 

“ But—as I cannot go ?” 

“Then in that case I must do the best I can, failing you. There 
is a young lady out there whom I esteem greatly ; and whom I should 
like to look upon always as a dear friend, or sister. I do not Jove 
her: I shall never love anyone but you ; and if you will go with me 
she will be to us both as this friend and sister. She has heard of you.” 

“And—if I do not go, you will marry her?” 

“Most probably. I tell you, Ethel, I am sick and tired of being 
alone. My darling, zon’t you come with me?” 

Once more, as in the years gone by, she wrung her hands to pain. 
But she could give him no better answer than the one already given. 

“You have wasted your best years, you have sacrificed the dearest 
hopes of your life to your inordinate sense of duty,” he said. ‘“ You 
have sacrificed me. No other woman would have done so.” 

“Yes, she would,” sighed Ethel. ‘I am no better or wiser than 
my sisters, and the world is full of such sacrifices. Whatever work 
God gives me to do, that I will do, bravely and patiently. I know 
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that it must be best for me, or the trial would not be sent. For oh, 
it is a trial, sore and endless. Yours, Henry, is as nothing to mine.” 

Mr. Strong opened his eyes, and put on his spectacles to see what 
tall fine man was in the arbour talking to his daughter. Henry May 
went in to say a few words of greeting ; and then returned to Ethel. 

‘It is to be then, Ethel? There’s no hope ?” 

“Tt must be. Heaven help me!” 

‘‘ Fare you well, my best and dearest. Fare you well for ever.” 

A convulsive sob broke from her aching heart. And he pressed 
his last kiss upon her lips. 

Thus they parted. Never, in all probability, to meet again on this 
side of the Eternal City. It was one of the world’s sacrifices. 


Never again; as Ethel thought, and as he thought. But, curious 
to say, Mr. Strong himself came to the rescue. 

Whether he had heard aught of what passed between them in the 
arbour, or whether his better nature rose up within him, Ethel never 
knew. She heard her name spoken hastily. 

“Ves, father?” 

“Ts Mr. May going?” 

“He is gone, father. He is now passing out at the gate.” 

** Call him back. Say I would speak a word to him.” 

And the departing steps were soon returning. 

A curious look of hope, like a ray of light, shone on Henry May’s 
face. Did instinct give rise to it? Mr. Strong, looking at him atten- 
tively, stretched out his hand to take that of the engineer. 

‘¢ Will you tell me what you have been telling Ethel ?” 

And the tale was told. All his hopes, all his pleading ; and Ethel’s 
grievous answer. 

“Says it would kill me to go to Canada, does she ?—thinks I 
could not die away from my own home? Well, I don’t know. I 
have always had a wish to see Canada: a cousin of mine went out 
there in early life and made his fortune. I could not be separated 
from her, you know, Harry May: but I don’t see why I should 
not live as long there as here.” 

The tears were in the old man’s eyes, though he spoke in a 
quaint joking tone. Ethel stood with clasped hands and parted 
lips, hardly daring to believe what she heard. Her lover caught her 
to him with a sob of emotion, and pressed the aged hands with 
gratitude so fervent that Mr. Strong cried out for quarter. 

“You may get your wedding-gown made, child. And the sooner 
we start, after that, the better.” 

“Oh, father, father !”—with a burst of joyous tears—“ how shall 
we ever thank you ?” 

“By taking loving care of him,” whispered Henry May. 

So, after all, this was zo¢ to be one of the world’s sacrifices. But, 
alas ! many such take place daily. 





THE BEAUTY IN THE WOOD. 


“* Tf ACQUES, my good fellow, this last mile has been perfectly 
J intolerable. If you do not reach your much-boasted hostelry 
soon, not only my horse, but I, myself, shall be utterly 
exhausted,” and the speaker grew a shade whiter and reeled forward 
in his saddle as he spoke. 

It was nearly the close of a sultry September day, and the sun 
was sinking, like a ball of fire, behind the distant mountains in upper 
Lorraine. The riders had been in the saddle for many hours, but 
one of them, a middle-aged, sturdy-looking peasant, seemed hardly 
the worse for the fatigue. His companion was a tall man, young and 
handsome. He wore a military dress, and carried a small case, 
much resembling a despatch-box, slung in front of his saddle. He 
looked like an Englishman, with his blonde beard and deep blue 
eyes : but his dashing, soldierly seat in the saddle had been learned 
in many a wild charge over the battle-field. 

Jacques shook his head. ‘‘ What would m’sieu have?” he asked, 
with a helpless shrug. ‘The horses are good beasts, none better, 
but what horse can travel from dawn to sunset without failing? It 
is only wonderful that they do not fall by the roadside, and then— 
what would Maitre Pierre say? As for the village of St. Etienne, it 
is seven good miles by the road—five, as the crow flies ; what would 
m’sieu have? It is destiny.” All this in an execrable patois, with 
many gesticulations and untranslatable shrugs. 

“Destiny or not, my good Jacques,” returned the other, in fluent 
French, “I must sit down by the roadside soon, and let you go on 
alone; my wound is growing more painful, and there is a sensation 
accompanying it which 1 don’t like. Think again, my friend; you 
say that you know the country hereabouts—is there not some hut, 
however simple, this side of St. Etienne, where I can rest for a while? 
Seven miles more of this torture in my shoulder would be more than 
T can endure and keep my senses.” 

Even Jacques’ stolid soul was not proof against the testimony of 
the grey pallor of his. master’s face. He saw plainly that faintness 
was overcoming him. Jacques’ hands went up in an invocation to 
his patron saint. 

“There is one place not more than two miles off where perhaps I 
could take m’sieu ; but there are difficulties. It is a place where no 
one goes—indeed, they say that Mére Margot is an old witch, 
although she is related to me—the Madonna defend us!” and 
Jacques crossed himself devoutly. ‘But if m’sieu will promise on 
his sacred word as a gentleman never to reveal that he has been there, 
or that I took him x 
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“Yes, yes,” interrupted the other, impatiently, “ anything that you 
will; but, for heaven’s sake, lead the way. Is there no brandy in 
your flask ?” 

Jacques pulled it out. ‘Hardly a half wine-glass left, m’sieu; 
but take it, pray.” 

A faint tinge of colour came back to the wounded man’s face after 
swallowing the brandy, and in a few moments he declared himself 
ready to proceed. 

“Very well; but if m’sieu is going to the chateau he must turn 
out of the highway and go direct into the forest.” 

‘“‘ Have I not told you to lead the way ?” said the other. Then, 
less impatiently, “‘ A chateau, Jacques? I think that the farther you 
and I keep from chateaux in this part of Lorraine the better for the 
safety of our necks.” 

“‘ Ah, but m’sieu mistakes,” said Jacques, eagerly. ‘ They belong 
to the French noblesse, these D’Orvales, It is a singular family: but 
the last Baron fell at Sedan for France, m’sieu. Would m’sieu like 
to hear of the last living D’Orvale ?” His companion nodded, rather 
carelessly, and Jacques lowered his voice and drew his horse nearer 
the other in his self-elected importance as raconteur. 

‘“‘ The last Baron was, they say, a sad, wild fellow, but very proud, 
like all his race. He grew up at the chateau with his mother, for his 
father died when he was a baby. But Madame, the old Baronne, ah! 
she was terrible. Everyone stood in awe of her; the old servants 
hated her while they trembled before her. She had the evil eye, and 
m’sieu knows that one dare not offend one who has that. After the 
Baron had been a man grown for some years, Madame, his mother, 
became anxious that he should marry, that the old name might not 
die out. So, hearing of some demoiselle in Paris, the child of an old 
friend and grand dame, who was of a marriageable age, she set forth 
on a journey to arrange the affair, leaving the Baron to his own pur- 
suits at the chateau. Is monsieur listening ?” 

Monsieur was. 

‘Nobody knew how it came to pass, but after his mother’s de- 
parture the Baron behaved like another man. The evil eye was 
removed, I suppose. The studies and books to which he had been 
for some time devoted were abandoned, and he went hunting and 
riding about the country from morning until night. Then Madame 
fell ill in Paris. She was always hoping to get better, and so would 
not send for her son: it was bad weather too: any way, monsieur, 
month after month passed, and she did not return. At last, one day, ' 
the servants at the chateau were amazed to receive instructions from 
their master to make ready the state apartments, for he was about 
to bring home a bride. Does monsieur see ?” 

Monsieur did. 

‘Tt was not the bride for whom his mother had destined him,” 
continued Jacques; “but an English girl, whom he had met and 
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fallen in love with at the little village of St. Etienne. Some young 
northern demoiselle who had been travelling with friends—their 
governess, it was said ; and she fell ill at St. Etienne and had to be 
left there. But oh, m’sieu, she was beautiful as a dream! The 
country people say her hair was like a glory about her head, and her 
eyes had the look of the Madonna’s. No wonder the Baron 
worshipped her ; they thought he would have died for her.” 

‘“* What came of it ?” 

‘‘It was months before Madame returned to Lorraine. Per- 
haps news travels slowly to Paris, or the Baron kept his secret 
well; at least, when Madame returned she did not know that a 
daughter-in-law awaited her. When her carriage drove up, the 
servants were all in the hall, and the Baron met his mother. He 
kissed her, and led her up to where the young Baronne stood, 
blushing and trembling. It seemed as if the mother divined what 
was to follow, for she cast an envious glance at the young lady, and 
said in her most insulting, haughty voice, ‘Whom hast thou here, 
Philippe? a new housemaid? She is too pretty for the place!’ It 
is said that the Baron answered her back with a spirit haughty as her 
own. ‘ You are quite right in thinking her too beautiful for any but 
the reigning place, mother; this is my wife /’ Bold of him, was it 
not, monsieur ?” 

Monsieur nodded. 

‘Oh, then, m’sieu, the storm broke. ‘The old Baronne raised her 
hand and cursed them both; she cursed the babe unborn. Her 
words were awful. ‘ May the babe be as beautiful and more witless’ 
than you are!’ she said to the wife; ‘may it show as little affection 
for its own flesh and blood as my son has shown for me, and may no 
blessing fall on the D’Orvales until a stranger come from a distant 
land and bear it away from its forefathers’ home !’” 

“‘ She must have been a curious old lady. Go on.” 

“The young Baronne fell like a dead person upon the floor, and 
Madame swept away to her own apartments. It was doubtless the 
influence of the evil eye which prevented the Baron from seeing how 
his poor young wife pined away after that night. And at last she 
gave birth to a child, and died. ‘Two months after, the old Baronne 
was found dead in her bed, and rumours came abroad that there 
were strange black marks around her throat, as it the Fiend incarnate 
had come to claim his own.” 

The half-incredulous smile with which the stranger had listened 
throughout increased to one of mockery. ‘‘ What became of the 
child?” he asked. ‘Did the Fiend and the old Baronne spirit 
that away, too?” 

‘Non, m’sieu ; it was a girl.” 

** And what has become of the Baron ?” 

‘“* He was killed at Sedan, m’sieu.” 

‘* Where is the child ?” 
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‘She has been always at the chateau, m’sieu, with old Jean-Marie, 
and Margot, his wife. The young lady has had a discreet dame; a 
gouvernante and dame de compagnie; but lately we heard that she 
was ill, or dead.” 

‘“‘ Why, then, need you make so much fuss about seeking refuge at 
the chateau? Surely precautions are not needful when one only 
craves a night’s lodging, and that of necessity ?” 

‘‘Evidently monsieur does not comprehend: the chateau is 
haunted by evil things. Nothing flourishes there ; all goes to decay ; 
the families about it will not visit. And Margot! ah, she has a 
tongue! but I think she will admit me because she is great-aunt to 
my wife’s cousin. Look there, m’sieu; you can see the chateau.” 

They had been going at quite a slow pace, for the road was a bad 
one, and evidently seldom travelled. But as they turned abruptly to 
the left, the tall grey turrets with their sugar-loaf peaks rose clearly 
before them, above the trees and the underbrush which impeded their 
progress. As they came nearer, the wild, deserted appearance of 
everything excited the stranger’s attention. 

‘It’s almost equal to a palace of the fairy-tales,” said he, aloud, 
speaking in English. ‘If it were not for my nineteenth-century 
incredulity, I might fancy that it held the sleeping Princess of the 
Wood.” 

“Comment, m’sieu?” said Jacques, catching the words imper- 
fectly, and fancying himself addressed. 

‘* How do you propose to enter?” was the traveller’s answering 
question : and again he found himself wondering whether he should 
not find a trumpet suspended to the gate-post, upon which he must 
blow a peal loud enough to awaken the sleeping inhabitants. 

Jacques was looking about him, as if in some uncertainty himself. 
His tired master rode forward to the gateway. 

‘* Not there, m’sieu,” cried Jacques, in dismay. ‘‘ There is another 
gate somewhere behind the chateau ; or we might get through the 
hedge, perhaps, or over the wall: but we must leave our horses out- 
side. Jean-Marie may perhaps come to see after them, but it would 
never do to anger la Mére Margot by riding in on horseback.” 

Riding round, and getting over the tangled mass of grass and over- 
grown weeds as they best could, Jacques peered in all directions for 
an entrance, and found it. 

“Here is the gate, m’sieu: but it is locked. Blessed St. Jean! 
we cannot climb those iron railings. What is to be done?” 

Upon which helpless question, the stranger impatiently seized the 
half hidden handle of a bell, and sounded a loud peal. Before its 
echoes had died away, a voice rose behind them. 

“Be off! What dost thou want? We can have no stragglers 
about the chateau d’Orvale.” Just beyond the gate stood an old, 
withered-up woman. She looked like a bit of a vixen, but yet her 
black, bead-like eyes had a gleam in them that was not altogether 
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unkindly ; on her arm was a basket half-full of wood, which she had 
evidently been gathering. 

“La Mére Margot,” began Jacques, removing his hat, and speaking 
in a conciliatory tone, “‘ 1am Jacques Virot; dost thou not remember? 
M’sieur, here, is ill, and unable to proceed even as far as St. Etienne. 
For old acquaintance sake, Mére Margot, give us shelter for to- 
night.” 

“But Mére Margot, instead of replying to this civil speech, pro- 
ceeded to rate him soundly for daring to come at all. Did his im- 
pertinence think that the chateau was an auberge, or that she had 
time to waste in getting supper for such as he? And how did she 
know that the stranger might not be one of those accursed Prussians, 
not one of whom had ever yet crossed the threshold of the chateau. 
The stranger cut short the harangue. 

“‘T have been wounded, good mother,” said he. ‘ But I am fully 
able to pay you for your hospitality : though I will not offend you by 
offering money, knowing the hospitable reputation of the d’Orvales.” 
Mere Margot looked at him keenly. 

“Humph!” saidshe. ‘‘ Who are you, that you can know anything 
of us? Blonde and big—you are a Prussian !” 

‘Whether I am or not,” said the stranger, disregarding her fierce 
tone, “I fought for France at Sedan.” 

The woman’s face softened. ‘He is too young to lie while look- 
ing in my eyes,” she muttered. ‘‘ But—no! why should I do it? 
Go to St. Etienne for your lodgings.” 

Just then, a clear, bird-like voice was heard humming a song upon 
the other side of the gate. Margot gave an uneasy glance in the 
direction whence it came. 

“T tell you, sir, we can’t shelter you. Jacques Virot, begone. 
How dare you come here; don’t you know this place is sacred ?” 

Lifting her hands to enforce obedience, the stranger, utterly ex- 
hausted, fell heavily to the ground. At the same moment the gate 
was opened, and a slight, beautiful girl appeared. 

‘“‘ Where’s your key that you should ring, Margot? I hear Jean 
abusing you for forgetting it. And what is all this? Who are 
they ?” 

The sweet, bell-like voice faltered ; the young girl drew back. In- 
spiration seized on Jacques. He resolved to appeal to her. 

“For the love of Heaven, Mam’selle la Baronne, let me carry him 
in! If he has not some brandy and his wound is not dressed, he will 
die. See, he has fainted!” 

“Bah ! he is a Prussian,” cried Margot ; ‘let him die.” But the 
little Baronne said not a word; she glided towards him. 

“He will not die,” she said, nodding her head, after long scrutiny 
of the senseless form in Jacques’ arms. ‘But he will be company 
for me, and I am tired of the loneliness. Margot, tell Jean-Marie to 
come here, and help carry him in to the chateau.” 
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She gave the order in cold, imperious tones, very singular in one 
so young as seventeen. Jacques looked at her in open-mouthed 
admiration. Margot began to grumble; but the Baronne quietly 
repeated her order, and Margot hobbled off, scolding as she went. 

When he came out of his long swoon, he opened his eyes upon 
surroundings that, at first, completely bewildered him. He lay upon 
a wide sofa, in the centre of a large, gloomy-looking salon; Jacques 
was bending over him; and an old man, who kept up an incessant 
talking, in a species of monotone, was applying some sort of cooling 
lotion to his shoulder—Jean-Marie, no doubt. As his senses came 
back, his eyes lingered long and wonderingly upon the huge old fire- 
place, where a handful of wood was burning, and in front of which 
sat a strange, lovely figure. 

She wore a long robe of black velvet, quaint in style. The sleeves 
were wide and trimmed with costly lace; and there was a bit of the 
same yellow lace around the fair white throat. Down over this dead 
black dress floated an exquisite mass of long, waving hair; the hair 
that is golden in sunlight, and rare brown in the shade ; the face was 
oval, with delicate, pearly skin, and short, red lips, and the eyes were 
hazel-brown, beneath dark and beautifully-pencilled eye-brows. Yet, 
with all its exquisite beauty, there was a curious want in the face; it 
was almost such a one as Undine’s may have been before she gained 
her soul. She was sitting with her head resting upon her hand: but 
when the sick man spoke, she rose and came toward him. 

‘“‘He has blue eyes,” she murmured to herself, in the amazed tone 
of a discoverer. ‘I did not think they would be so handsome.” 

*‘ T speak French,” said he, unable to help a boyish blush at this 
remark. 

‘Very good,” she said, blushing too, but not allowing herself to be 
disturbed. ‘I never saw blue eyes before ; all the peasants have black 
ones. I thought you spoke only German. Are you a Prussian ?” 

*‘T aman Englishman, but my mother was French, and all my 
sympathies are with the French. My name is Henry Arthur 
Livingston. Have I not the honour of addressing the Baronne 
d’Orvale ?” 

**T am Lucille d’Orvale,” she said, simply. ‘I am glad you came : 
—-you will be a companion for me. I am tired of this lonely chateau, 
with only Jean-Marie and Margot to talk to—except my pigeons. 
My good old gouvernante, Madame Deglonne, is gone. Her son is 
ill and she had to go to him.” 

* And they do not provide you with another!” he exclaimed, 
asking the question in sheer amazement. 

“Do you mean my guardian—the man of business in Paris? 
He does not know. What would you? With the country devas- 
tated by this dreadful war, who is to let him know? He would not 
have time to think of me. And he has no power over me—ke only 
sends the rents. I am my own mistress,” 
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‘“* Mam’selle, the supper is ready,” said the voice of Margot from 
the door. But the Baronne shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“T will have it here, with monsieur,” she said, tersely; and 
Margot disappeared. 

‘What did you say you were called?” began Lucille, curiously. 

“My name is Harry (or, as you would call it, Henri) 
Livingston.” 

“ Liveenstone,” she said, stumbling over it. “It is too long; I 
shall call you Monsieur Henri. And you live in the strange country 
where the people are barbarians!” 

“‘ Englishmen are not barbarians, mademoiselle.” 

‘“‘ But I tell you they are. Papa said it, and papa knew. He was 
a savant. Oh, he was so good and he knew so much.” 

Livingston smiled in the midst of his pain. “All of them, at 
least, are not,” he said. ‘I for one.” 

He again recurred to his fancy of the enchanted castle. A 
creature so lonely, helpless, and singularly childlike he had never 
seen ; she was the genuine princess of a fairy-tale. 

But she proved herself enough like ordinary mortals to give him 
a cup of deliciously made coffee, which Margot brought in ; and when 
he explained his inability to hold it because of his wounded shoulder, 
she gravely seated herself on a chair at his side, cup in hand. 

“Never mind, I will give it to you from the spoon; I did so 
once to papa, when he was ill.” 

There was nothing for it but acquiescence. So Livingston submitted 
to have part of the coffee trickle down his neck without a murmur, 
and wondered whether Hebe had administered nectar to the gods in 
a like embarrassing manner. 

Jacques was in a dazed condition; not only had he obtained 
entrance to the chateau in a very unexpected manner, but here was 
la petite Baronne actually helping m’sieu with her own hands, as 
beautiful as an angel, but one of those fearful D’Orvdles, neverthe- 
less. ‘‘They say that madame’s ghost walks here at night—the 
Madonna preserve us!” thought he. Jacques crossed himself 
devoutly, and included m’sieu in the sign, by way of foiling any bad 
spirits who might be hovering around. 

But the traveller began to look very pale and exhausted, and 
Lucille wished him good night. Margot came in, very cross, and 
told Jean-Marie that the gentleman’s bed was ready, and that he had 
better go to it. 

In the morning Harry Livingston found himself too ill to move ; 
the wound had been too long without attention, and his ride had 
aggravated it terribly. Jacques went over to St. Etienne, and brought 
from thence the only doctor that the little village could boast ; but 
he proved equal to the emergency. Being too cautious to use many 
medicines, he confined himself to keeping down the fever which 
threatened Livingston ; and nature, left to herself, brought the patient 
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through in safety in the course of a few days. The doctor’s sister, 
a benevolent middle-aged dame, came over often, and gave much 
countenance to the young Baronne. After that came the days of 
convalescence ; weary enough they would have been to the sick young 
man but for his little hostess. 

She was at once the most fascinating, fairy-like vision that Liv- 
ingston had ever seen. He had known very many beautiful women 
—the loveliest and best-bred of his own charming countrywomen— 
but they lacked the subtle, curious attraction of Lucille. She 
was such a child; all simplicity, unsophistication, and guileless inno- 
cence. Passion was unknown to her; love had never touched her 
breast. Knowing nothing of conventionalism, in her intercourse with 
Livingston she was free as she could have been with a brother, sitting 
by his sofa half the day, and talking with him by the hour together. 
Of her dead father she spoke in reverent, admiring terms; she 
gloried in his patriotism, and in his falling for France; but of ‘actual 
love, even for him, Livingston half doubted whether she knew the 
meaning. All the sublime, heroic side of a woman’s character 
seemed wanting ; or else it slept: she was an elf, a fairy, a sprite— 
or, in less lover-like phrase, a careless, lovely child. 

“ Monsieur Henri,” Lucille would call, standing under his window, 
when he began to get about, “come down and see me feed the 
pigeons. Jean-Marie has gone to the village, Margot is in her kitchen, 
Jacques sees to the horses—and for me, I am lonely. Hasten then.” 
And Harry would progress down the long stairs as far as his half- 
restored strength would permit, to be met half-way by Lucille, who 
would insist upon aiding him with her slender arm. 

All scenes were not so pleasant as this, however. Lucille would 
sometimes ask Livingston to tell her of his own home and country: 
and although his stories of it and of his life there seemed to hold a 
strange charm for her, she would manifest a curious jealousy of them. 
Let him look a trifle more tired than usual, and her lovely lips would 
curl in vexation; she would irritate him with suggestions that he was 
suffering from ennui and mal du pays, and threaten to leave him and 
never come back to the salon any more. And then Livingston would 
implore and coax her until he saw the usual half-sweet, half-arch smile 
come back to the lovely face, and a truce would be proclaimed 
between them. 

But one memorable morning, when Lucille carried this rather far, 
Livingston adopted an entirely different line of tactics. That is, if 
he thought of tactics at all. Lucille announced that she had lessons 
to learn (she was always talking of the studies that the death of her 
governess had left incomplete), and that she must leave monsieur for 
the rest of the day. Upon which, to her great surprise, monsieur 
responded with stately courtesy that he should be pained to think of 
detaining her from her learned researches, and that he had the honour 
to wish Mademoiselle la Baronne a very good morning. 
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‘“‘ J have wasted too much time upon you, Monsieur Henri,” she 
cried, hotly. “I will not say to you, ‘go—leave the chateau ’—the 
D’Orvales know not such inhospitality. But of my company you 
have had too much. Very well! You shall have no more of it 
until you come to bid good-bye before leaving for your belle pays, 
where you long to be. Open the door, monsieur, will you be so 
good?” And the little stately figure swept past him into the corri- 
dor, with cheeks aflame and lips apart. 

He watched her go. Did he love her or hate her most? And 
which passion was it that prompted him to pick up from the marble 
floor, where her own little foot had crushed it, a blue gentian-flower 
dropped from her waistband, and to hide it carefully in his vest ? 

She did not come back. No: though he fretted and fumed and 
watched incessantly. A wearily long day he found it without her; 
and when Margot brought him his meal at noon, she reported that 
mademoiselle had’ shut herself in her little study in the east turret- 
chamber and would neither open the door nor come downstairs. 
Further dismayed questions on the part of Livingston only made 
Margot cross. He was fain to eat the food set before him, and 
tried to while away the afternoon with an old and much-worn copy 
of Sallust which he had picked up the day before. But he was still 
weak from the effect of his wound, and presently the words began to 
dance before his eyes, his head dropped forward on the table, and in 
a few moments he was asleep. 

Two hours later he was awakened by a terrified whisper. ‘‘ M’sieu, 
m’sieu, awake, for the love of heaven! They are here; they have 
surrounded the chateau; fly, m’sieu, while you can.” 

Livingston started up, to see the terrified face of Jacques bending 
over him. ‘ They !—who?” demanded he, instinctively snatching 
his pistols from the case where they lay, already loaded. 

“‘ The Uhlans, m’sieu ; a whole company of the devil’s own brood,” 
whispered Jacques, fiercely. ‘‘ This way: quick!” 

He caught hold of Livingston’s arm to guide him down the dark 
passage to a back staircase; by which, gaining the kitchen, he hoped 
to escape. But he had hardly reached it, when Livingston stopped 
short. 

“Hold a moment, Jacques,” he whispered, hurriedly. ‘‘ Wait for 
me here, five minutes, and then if you hear them coming, fly without 
me. I must see the Baronne.” 

Jacques wrung his hands. ‘ What folly!” he cried, trying to 
detain him; ‘it is no time for adieux.” But Livingston broke away 
from him, and vanished. ‘It is the accursed evil eye,” muttered 
Jacques, crouching down on the stairs ; “it is the ghastly presence of 
Madame the dead Baronne. This brave monsieur is bewitched ! 
Blessed Madonna, grant that we escape safely ! and I vow to give thee 
two wax-lights, and two for blessed St. Jean Baptiste.” 

Livingston turned to go up the turret-stair, one wild impulse in 
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his heart. His love, his little helpless darling! What! leave her 
here in the power of the Prussian troopers! Better die with his 
sword in his hand, defending her. 

His hand touched the handle of the door of the turret-chamber. 
_ He rapped softly ; there was no answer. He waited an instant; 
« could she have left the room, and be, even now, a prisoner? The 
: thought was agony ; he tried the door with greater force—it gave way 
’ under his hand, and he crossed the threshold. 

There was some light in the room; it came from a lamp which 
hung on a bracket on the wall. Directly beneath the light, on a small 
sofa, lay Lucille asleep. One little hand pressed the soft white cheek, 
which was, even yet, wet with tears; the golden hair lay in bright 
masses on her neck, and streamed over the dingy damask covering 
of the sofa—just the fairest, purest vision that man ever beheld, 
made all the fairer for her strange surroundings. With a noiseless 
step, Livingston crossed the floor and bent over her, lower, lower, till 
a tress of the bright hair touched his hand ; the impulse had scarcely 
time to form itself into a thought, when a,tender, passionate kiss fell 
gently on the lovely lips, and witha slight start, Lucille awoke. 

“ Henri, Henri!” she murmured softly, gazing up into the eyes 
bent upon her, “ you have come to me—at last !” 

At the touch of the great enchanter’s wand the sleeping Princess 
had awakened ; at Love’s first kiss Undine had found her soul ! 

She quite awoke then, blushed violently, and rose up. Livingston 
clasped her hands and knelt at her feet. He told her in hurried 
words of the danger ; he urged her to trust to his protection as she 
would to that of her father, and fly with him. 

She was frightened. ‘ Oh, take me away, Henri, to your own land. 
I am afraid no more of your ice and snow; you will be there and 
Lucille happy.” 

A distant noise betrayed the present danger. Livingston sprang to 
his feet so suddenly that pain wrung a faint groan from his lips. 

‘‘ What is it, Henri?” she asked, in alarm. In a low, hasty whis- 
per he begged of her to be still. Was there any place of conceal- 
ment near ? was 

Hark ! a rushing step upon the stairs, voices, and hard raps upon 
the door. Livingston lifted his pistol; but quick as light, Lucille 
thrust him on the sofa behind her, and stood erect and pale, facing 
the intruders. Just for the moment her defender, utterly weak, could 
not rise. 

“ Hold!” she cried, as the fearless courage of her long line of 
warlike ancestors shone in every line of the girl’s face, and made the 
foremost soldier pause, involuntarily. ‘ Who dares enter the Chateau 
d’Orvale unbidden, and with drawn sabres? Do the Prussians war 
with women ?” 

“‘ Ma foi, mademoiselle, the Prussians may ; but we do not,” said 
a respectful voice in French, as a young officer forced his way through 
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the foremost of his men and doffed his plumed casquette to her with 
courtly grace. ‘‘This is the second time to-day that our helmets 
have gained us the unenviable distinction of being Prussians. We 
are a company of French cuirassiers en route—Henri, mon brave, is 
it thee ?—-what dost thee here?” broke off the officer in utter sur- 
prise. And, to the no less intense surprise of Lucille, she saw the 
Frenchman clasp him enthusiastically. , 

“ Tranquillize thyself, mon ami,” cried Harry, laughing. “I have 
a lame shoulder, Adolphe, and thou hast a veritable bear’s hug. Let 
me present you to Mademoiselle la Baronne d’Orvale ; Mademoiselle, 
this is Captain Adolphe De Montaign, a life-long friend.” 

“T must implore pardon of Mademoiselle la Baronne for my 
intrusion,” said the captain; “but we found the chateau entirely 
empty, and my men were anxious to explore it. I trust you will 
accept a thousand apologies ; it only remains for me to take my leave 
of Mademoiselle.” 

“ Monsieur is pardoned,” said the lovely young chatelaine, extend- 
ing her hand; “but surely you will not depart thus? Here is Mon- 
sieur Henri, who ” but a burning blush covered her face as she 
caught Livingston’s eye, and she paused in a confusion that was all 
the deeper for its novelty. 

Livingston came to her rescue and advised De Montaign to let his 
men bivouac at St. Etienne, while he stayed the night at the chateau. 
De Montaign accepted the invitation with alacrity ; and when he 
retired to arrange his dress before supper, he laughingly assured 
Livingston that he should not at all object to a wound, provided so 
lovely a physician could fall to his lot. 

But Livingston’s wound proved no sinecure ; for after the surrender 
of Bazaine at Metz, he found himself still too disabled to join his 
regiment. It promised to be rather a long affair of sickness, pos- 
sibly through neglect of the wound at first, and Livingston resigned 
his commission. 

He had to resign the hospitality of the chateau as: well, for a fresh 
gouvernante came there for Mademoiselle, and enforced propriety. It 
did not matter, Livingston laughingly said ; it would not be for long : 
once let him get strong, and then 

And then, when that desirable end was accomplished, and he could 
stand straight and well again, a quiet ceremony was performed in the 
chateau chapel by the old curé of St. Etienne; and Henry Living- 
ston carried away the Baronne from poor distracted France to his 
own domains in his own land. 

They sometimes talk of going back to the chateau, where Jean- 
Marie and Margot keep guard and watch for them. But honest 
Jacques, in attendance on his master, shakes his head, and crosses 
himself at the bare idea of again venturing within the region of the 
evil eye. 

DR Vv. 








PARTED. 


Through the same sunny valleys we have wandered, 
O’er the same flowery meads, 

Tending our flocks where crystal rills meandered 
Among their whispering reeds. 


But now our pathway at God’s touch dividing, 
That happy childhood o’er ; 

Thou ’neath the shadow of thy vines abiding, 
Wilt listen as of yore 


To the sweet songs of harvest gladness flowing, 
Above the gathered sheaves, 

And pluck the grapes in purple clusters glowing 
Amid the vineyard leaves. 


The kind good-night, the morning’s happy greeting, 
The loving smile and tone 

Of kindred hearts around one bright hearth meeting, 
Still, still are all thine own. 


While far away where silver dews are falling 
On alien woods and streams, 

I too shall hear my home’s glad voices calling, 
But only in my dreams. 


Oft shall my thoughts, like wandering birds returning 
To leafy nests at night, 

See those blue hills snow-capped and hoary, burning 
In sunset’s golden light. 


But whether toiling up steep mountain passes, 
With patient weary feet, 

Or ankle deep amid the scented grasses, 
And meadow blossoms sweet, 





One path is ours, divided or together, 
One hope, one promised rest, 
One Guide to lead through storm or sunny weather, 
E’en as He knoweth best, 
iis 
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NOTICE. 


The next (December) Number of the Arcosy will be the Extra 
Christmas No. of the Magazine, Price OnE Suituinc. The 
Number will contain a Complete Story by the Author of “ East 
LyNNE,” a Story by JoHnNy LupLow, and many other papers of 
interest. 

The January Number of the Arcosy (Pricz Sixpence) will 
contain the Opening Chapters of an Illustrated Serial Story by 
Mrs, Henry Woop, to be continued throughout the year: a paper 
by Jounny LupLtow; “The Orkney and Shetland Islands,” with 
Illustrations, by CHARLES W. Woop; and various other Contri- 
butions. 





